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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HEN the original plans for Marine Park 

in South Boston were made, nearly thirty 
years ago, they provided for an aquarium; but 
the money to build and care for it was not 
then available. However, within the last year 
the plans have been carried out on a far more 
extensive scale than was first planned. The 
money came from the great fund left to the city 
of Boston by the late George F. Parkman for 
the care and improvement of the parks and rec- 
reation places of the city—the same fund that 
made possible the zodlogical garden in Franklin 
Park. The opening of the new aquarium last 
fall has sent many thousands of persons to 
Marine Park during the winter. Heretofore 
it was only during the hot summer months 
that the park was used for recreation. 

The main building is one hundred and eighty 
feet long and one hundred wide, built of rough 
concrete and roofed with red tile. Within are 
long rows of glass tanks, lighted only from 
above, that contain fish and other sea creatures 
from all the oceans of the world. When fully 
supplied, the tanks will hold about two thou- 
sand specimens, representing nearly two hun- 
dred species of submarine fauna. The aquarium 
will then be one of the most complete and 
attractive in the country. In addition to the 
glass tanks there is a big central pool for such 
larger sea creatures as seals and sea-lions. 
In the basement are the heaters for keeping 
the water in the tanks at the right temperature, 
and the kitchens for preparing food for the 
fish. There are also tables and laboratory 
appliances for the teachers of science and their 
classes. Admission to the aquarium is free. 
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N spite of dismal prophecies, the ship-build- 

ing industry on the Maine coast refuses to 
decline quite to the vanishing-point. Last 
year fourteen vessels, with a gross tonnage of 
eight thousand five hundred, were launched 
at Bath. This was a substantial gain over 
1911, when ten vessels were launched from 
the Bath yards, and over 1910, when only 
four were launched. Nevertheless, it was a 
small output in comparison with that of earlier 
years. No longer ago than 1900 the Bath 
shipyards launched thirty-five vessels, with a 
gross tonnage of forty-two thousand. All 
along the Maine coast there are inactive or 
abandoned yards, and the decline of the once 
great industry has made a marked change in 
the life and the business condition of scores of 
communities. Some day there may be a re- 
vival, but no signs of it have yet appeared. 
The Bath figures given above do not include the 
government craft built by the Bath Iron Works. 


NDER some circumstances one-man power 

is a good thing for a municipality. The 
recent experience of the village of Fort Kent, 
on the northern boundary of Maine, is a case 
in point. Three years ago the town, which 
has a population of almost four thousand, 
found itself with a debt of twenty-one thou- 
sand dollars, incurred in a short period of time 
and in the ordinary course of its munic- 
ipal business. Plainly, something was wrong. 
The citizens asked a leading business man 
to take the chairmanship of the board of 
selectmen and try to straighten things out. 
He consented, on condition that he should also | 
be road commissioner, school commissioner, 
overseer of the poor, and perform the duties 
of various other minor administrative offices— | 
in short, be general manager, or ‘‘boss,’’ of | 
the town affairs. The town had perfect faith | 
in the man, and chose him to all those various 
offices. He devoted himself to his task. Now, | 


at the end of two years, the town is free from | 


debt, although it has raised no more money for | 
town expenses than it raised in former years. | 
Not every town has a man who is willing and | 
able to do what this business man did, and | 
there is danger that power may be given to | 
a dishonest or incapable man; but if those who 
become responsible for the management of 
town affairs would be as thorough and consci- 

entious in their work for the town as they are 
in the management of their personal business, 





| more permanent improvements. 


there would be less waste of public money, | 


smaller municipal debts, lower tax rates and | 


Blarney parcel-post amply proved its usefulness 
in the first month of its existence, in spite 
of the fact that a great many persons who tried 
to use it were wholly unfamiliar with the 
special restrictions to which it is subject. There 
are certain things that must be kept in mind: 

Do not use ordinary postage-stamps; only | 
the new parcel-post stamps are accepted. 

Do not seal the package, but wrap it and | 
tie it securely. 

Do not fail to write the name of the sender 
on the outside of every package. 

Do not try to send a package that weighs 
more than eleven pounds, or measures more | 
than seventy-two inches in combined length | 
and girth. 

Do not send books or other printed matter, | 
for all printed matter still goes under third- | 
class rates. | 

Do not fail to mark the package *‘Perish- 
able’’ or ‘‘Fragile,’’ if the contents are per- 
ishable or breakable. 

Do not leave the package on a mail-box or 
anywhere else except at the post-office or other 
place specially designated. 

Do not forget that an insurance stamp, cost- 
ing ten cents, will insure the contents of the 
package up to fifty dollars. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS? CERTAINLY NOT. 


ETEOROLOGICAL experts may ques- 

M tion a salt-water explanation of thick 

weather recently reported by a down- 

East correspondent of the New York Sun, but 
not the ancient mariners of the Maine coast. 


According to an old sea-captain, the recent 
protracted fogs have been caused by a blue- 
painted schooner, the Donna T. Briggs. There 
is no mystery or confusing scientific detail 
about it. In the sign-book of the sailor any 
shade of blue is a hoodoo; a little blue paint is 
bad enough, but a whole suit of it is enough 
to spoil the pleasantest weather and the rosiest 
prospects. . 

The other day the blue schooner got into 
Portland and anchored among scores of other 
vessels, to wait for the long easterly to blow 
itself out. Her — caused great uneasiness 
among the masters and crews of the other ves- 
sels, who declared that from the minute she 
came to anchor the fog thickened and the east- 
erly gathered strength, got its ‘‘second wind, ’’ 
so to speak. : 

‘*There’s the first blue schooner I ever see 
in here to Portland,’’ said the old salt who 
first discovered the hoodoo color. ‘‘That’s 
what is making of this weather, and you won’t 
see no change till she gets outer here. 

‘*A blue schooner is a hoodoo anywhere, and 
you won’t find one captain in a hunderd that’ll 
paint a vessel that color. Once in a while 
you’ll see some blue or a little blue striping, 

ut it ain’t pop’ lar. 

‘*T *member that once Cap’n Eben Lewis of 
Boothbay Harbor was just going to take a new 
schooner, built somewheres down East, and 
when he went aboard he found the hatches 
painted blue. 

‘* *Here,’ says he to the managing owner, 
t = turn to and paint some other color onto 
them hatches, or you’ll get another man to go 
on this vessil.’ 

‘*' They painted them hatches a reg’lar Fourth 
o’ July red, and the vessil allers had good luck. 

‘**Nother time a cap’n was a-standing on 
the poop of his vessil, watching a crew come 
over the side. The last man to show his head 
over the rail had a blue chest, and when the 
cap’n see it he yelled out: 

‘* *Here, you—leave that there blue box on 
the wharf or get back there yourself! Blue 
don’t go on this schooner.’ 

‘*The man had to go ashore agin and shift | 
- reel into a bag, and then he was all 
righ 

**Cats and women? Yes, I know some’s | 
scart to have ’em along, but I never was. I 
can name you plenty of the luckiest vessils 
going that has cats aboard, and women, and 
the women is gen’rally good enough sailors. | 
I’ve known ’em to lend a hand in a hard time | 
and help out amazing. Why, my wife used to 
go with me most every trip, and I’d ruther 
have her to-day than a good many o’ these | 
dudes and Dutchmen we have to ship these | 
— Yes, sirree!’’ concluded the old salt, 
stoutly. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY. 
MPLAINT was recently made to the | 
postal authorities that in a certain out- | 
lying section of a thriving Canadian city | 

the mail was not properly delivered. There | 
had been changes in the mail-carriers’ routes, 
and the residents were not satisfied with the 
new man. Heblundered continually. Letters 
kept going to the wrong people. He was ques- 

| 


| tioned by his superior, and at once admitted 


the charge. 


‘*But it’s not my fault,’’ he protested. ‘‘I’m 
not a Campbell, and it takes one of the clan 
to get things straight. It’s practically a Camp- 
bell colony there—everybody is everybody else’s 
cousin. ‘There are only four surnames and 
half a dozen Christian names round the whole 
square; and there are seven John Campbells 
and five Angus Campbells and nine Margaret 
Campbells! What can you expect? I do the 
best I can.’’ 

‘*But there was no complaint while Andrew 
Johnstone had the route,’? he was reminded. 

‘““Andrew Campbell Johnstone,’’ he cor- 
rected. ‘‘He was related to them all, and he 
knew who they’d be hearing from. I asked 
him how he managed, and he said, ‘Man, it’s 
a matter of handwriting firstly, and postmarks 
secondly, and thirdly, a bit question to a weel- 
disposed cousin or so when in doot.’ ’’ 

An exchange of routes was promptly effected, 





| of candy bribed some children to help him with 


| These lines, more noticeable for clearness of 


instances of her precocity in ‘‘running things’’ $ 0 
| are given in ‘‘Heroines of Modern Progress. ’’ P t C d Alb m ” 
| The childish energy broke out in ever fresh OS ar u $ 


excellent rules, such as ‘There shall always @ Sixty-three art-tinted leaves. © 
| be something good to eat,’’ and ‘‘We hereby 


|escaped the attention of most people. It is @ of varying sizes or shapes. 
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and Andrew, to the vast relief of his successor, | 
was restored to his cousins and Clan Campbell. 

The difficulties of the non-cousinly carrier 
were, however, less than those experienced at 
one time by a postman from another town ina 
certain little English fishing village, where 
relationship was so general and names so 
few that ‘‘ distinction names,’’ so called, 
were commonly employed. For instance, John 
Smith, bachelor, to distinguish him from sev- 
eral other John Smiths, sons of other Johns, 
Henrys, Walters and Jameses, might be known 
by several associated my possessives, pater- 
nal and grand-paternal, as, Henry Walter’s Ber- 
nard’s John. Many married men added their 
wives’ Christian names to their own—as John | 


It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 

















Polly and Peter Isabel; but if two Peters mar- 
ried two Isabels, one would assume his wife’s 
Christian name and the other her surname. + ° ¥ 
Letters came addressed to the ‘‘distinction Boys an 
ee but as — 4 me pmmeng in 9 
emselves, were to ‘ound, of course, by any | R bbe P bl 
search of door-plates or directories, the new | u rsa ro em: 
carrier was soon reduced to despair. A pound If you are in the habit of buying boys’ 
his first round, but before the ‘end of a week and girls’ rubbers, you know how quickly 
he had resigned. they go to pieces. j 
* © Nine times out of ten it’s because you 
bought a second grade rubber — perhaps 
SUNK BY A WHALE. without knowing it— when for ten or fif- 
g§ 
[tne ar enclosure on the heights overlooking teen cents more you could have bought a 





the harbor of Vineyard Haven, Massachu- first quality that would have worn much 


setts, behind the United States Marine longer. _ : 
We consider it an extravagance for any 


one to buy second grade rubbers for active 
| boys and girls. We recommend the Hub- 
Mark service line—Standard First Quality 
rubbers. They are made of best materials 
with heavy soles and heels. When prop- 
erly fitted they give generous service. 


Hospital, is a moss-covered slate stone bearing 
this quaint epitaph: 
John and Lydia, 
That lovely pair, 
A whale killed him, 
Her body lies here. 





statement than for poetic beauty, writes Doctor 
Banks, in his ‘‘History of Martha’s Vine- 
yard,’’ tell of one of the tragedies of the 
whaling industry of the island. 


John Claghorn of Eastville, son of Thomas, | 
the innkeeper of that vil , had married | 
Lydia, daughter of Dr. Elisha West of Holmes’s | 
Hole, living just across the lagoon, in Feb- | 
ruary, 1770, he at the age of twenty-four and 
she one year younger. efore twelve months | other first-class rubbers. Hub-Mark rubber footwear is 

1 passed, th were dead, he a victim of | made for all purposes, for men, women, boys and girls. 
the fury of one of the mighty monsters he was | T®Y come in styles to fit all shoes. 
endeavoring to kill. Sperm-whales have been The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 
taken upward of eighty feet long, and it was | Jf your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


one of these toothed cetaceans which rammed | : 
and sank the American ship Esser in the| Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 
Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 


Service Storm 


Standard First Quality 


| Illustrations of various styles of Hub-Mark rubbers are 
| aring in the street cars. They cost no more than any 


South Pacific in 1819, one of the most extraor- 
dinary incidents in the history of navigation. 

This kind of whale is believed to be the most 
dangerous to attack, and when the Esser was 
cruising a thousand miles off the coast of South | g@gggseesooosessososossooososo 
America, an immense specimen of the genus @ ry) 
was sighted dead ahead. Instead of sinking, @ 0 
as is their habit under the circumstances, the 


rs) . * 0 
monster made a run for the ship, and drove 3 Boy S$ Winter Cap 





headlong at the bows, just forward of the fore , 
chains. The ship trembled as if she had struck & 0 
a rock, and was brought up so violently that he Cap is made of good 9 
she shook from stem to stern. lity of cloth i 

The whale passed under the vessel, scraping quality of cloth ina neat, @ 
her keel as he went. The mate set the pumps dark gray mixture, golf style. 4 

ing, as he found the vessel had received a 
eath-thrust. The whale in the meanwhile 9° 


had -rounded to about a quarter of a mile off, @ 





and was lashing the water and opening and 0 
closing his jaws with t fury. Suddenly 4 +S 
one of the crew shouted, ‘Here he is! He is : 
making for us again!’’ The mate turned and | & 0 
saw the giant cachalot coming once more toward rs 
the injured ship with tenfold fury and ven- r¢) 
geance in his aspect. Before any defense could | 0 % 
be offered, the monstrous head of this monarch | 4 


of the sea struck her oak-ribbed bows and P J 
crushed them in as if they were sheet iron. The | It has _ the latest style fur- 
= and crew hed just time to get into ema | lined band, which can be @ 
vats, when the Essex rolled over on her beam- ee 0 
cay Gl 2 water. | folded back inside the Cap 
lt was this incident, no doubt, that gave when notin use. Sizes6!2to7. 9 
Herman Melville the idea for the tragic climax 4 


of his thrilling sea story, ‘‘Moby Dick.’’ We have but a limited supply. 0 
o o | ° ° is) 

¢ @ © Former price 75 cents; while 6 

0 0 

BEGINNING EARLY. ® our stock lasts, 35 cents. ® 
RANCES E. Willard, like most great | @ Free parcel post delivery. ” 
leaders and executives, began to reveal § enable ° 
her powers when a very young child. Some @ 7 0 


and original forms. The girls practised music, | & 
botanized and sketched outdoors, and Frances, | ¢ 
in her ‘‘Eagle’s Nest’’ at the top of an oak- 
tree, wrote a lengthy novel of adventure. 

Her chief i was to plan and manage 


the games of the other children. She formed 
several clubs and drew up rules for them, 


his Album will hold 500 % 
Post Cards. Sizel4xgi 
inches, bound strongly in @ 
black cloth, with stamping @% 
in white ink. It contains 9 


choose Fred as our dog, although once in a @ 4 
while we may take Carlo. Carlo can go @ 0 
when he has sense enough. ’’ 0 

There is a formal document in which Mary +) 
pledges to forego the use of ‘‘Frank’s’’ desk. 9 
‘If I break this promise, I will let the said F. $} $ 
W. come into my room, and go to my trunk or @ 0 
go to any place where I keep my things, and 8 0 





I promise upon my most sacred honor.’’ Evi- 
dently the youthful Frances enjoyed running 


her little world after her own mind. This is the largest, as well 


as the best value at the price, 


QUEER FACTS a DAYS : we have ever offered. Each 
. yage has forty-eigh rfora- 
\ DELV ER among curious facts, unearthed & pag “ em perverse 
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take anything of mine she likes. These things : 
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for a London paper, discourses of onc 9 og: thus a . vd 
that, although obvious enough, has @ the insertion of post cards 


that January always begins on the same day 
of the week as October. 
The same is true in respect to April and 


July, September and December. Again, Feb- Sr ial price, 60 cts. 
ruary, March and November also begin on the @ Free parcel post delivery. 
7g day of os week. ~~ —— & pone | 8 ——— 

rue in normal years of three hundred anc a " = 

sixty-five days. A century can never begin 3 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
on Wednesday, Friday or Saturday. Further- 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
more, the ordinary year ends on the same day @ 


of the week as that on which it begins. CSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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HE twins were flattening 

their shapely noses against 

the dining-room window- 
panes. It had to be the dining- 
room, because during the doc- 
tor’s office hours the family 
living-room was used, in easy 
village fashion, as a waiting- 
room for patients. With expectant faces, 
the two girls peered down the side of the 
house toward the front walk. 

‘*T don’t believe they raced at all,’”’ 
said Bunny. 

“‘T don’t, either,’? Bobs agreed. ‘‘I 
believe Don suggested the race just to get 
rid of us!’’ 

‘*Being a sophomore has affected him, ’’ 
said Bunny, with as intense a bitterness 
of tone as she could produce at her age— 
which was nearly fourteen. 

‘There comes Billy now,’’ was the 
next remark from Roberta. But Bunny, 
in the farther window, had a better view. 

‘‘No,’”’ she said, ‘‘it’s only a patient. 
You might know Billy wouldn’t be com- 
ing home alone.’’ 

‘*‘T know, ’’ Bobs agreed. ‘*They might 
as well be twins themselves. You just 
can’t separate them. And Don belongs as 
much to us as to her, and they both make 
me aa 

‘*Girls! Girls!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Craw- 
ford, looking up and laughing at them 
over her sewing-table. 

The twins turned quickly, Roberta to 
answer their mother, Abundance to de- 
fend her twin; and when they turned, 
it was evident that they were as like as 
two petals of a rose, except that Roberta’s 
eyes were gray and her sister’s a spark- 
ling blue. 

‘*Excuse me, mother,’’ said Bobs. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to use slang; I forgot!’’ 

Little Hallam looked up from his geog- 
raphy, which was spread before him on 
the dining-room table, and in a singsong, 
quoted a saying often heard in that 
family: 

** ‘Pidn’t Think,’ ‘Didn’t Mean To’ 
and ‘I Forgot’ are three naughty little 
brothers who are responsible for most of 
the trouble in this old world!’’ 

His sisters ignored him. 

‘* And it is perfectly trie, mother dear, ’’ 
said Bunny. ‘‘They might just as well 
be twins, from the way they stick together ; 
and you know as well as we do that Don 
belongs to us just as much as to Billy—I 
mean Syb. She’s only a plain sister to 
him, just exactly as we are, yet she 
sim-ply mo-nop-o-lizes him !’’ 

Bunny had grown very dramatic over 
her grievance, but Mrs. Crawford only 
smiled again. ‘‘Or does Donald monop- 
olize Sybil?’’ she quietly asked. 

The twins looked at each other ; perhaps 


this question had suggested itself to them | 


before. For a short time they remained silent. 
‘* Well, anyway,’’ said Bunny, at last, 
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S EXPERIMENT# 


Chapter One 


“IT’S GETTING TOO DARK FOR YOU TO SEW, MOTHER DEAR.” 


turned to kiss the cool cheek pressed to hers, | 
and smiled into the clear gray eyes as she said: 
‘** Have you had a good time, darling? Donald 


‘‘the result is the same; and when an oldest | has only two more days of holiday, and I do 
brother has only two more days of his vaca- | want him to crowd into them all the pleasure 


tion, I do think it ought to be a case of share | he can. 


and share alike!’’ 
** At any rate,’’ Roberta declared, with great 
dignity, ‘‘if they wanted to get rid of us they 


had only to say so, and not pretend to race us | enough snow. So Don suggested that Bunny 


home another way.’’ 
Hallam chuckled, and Bunny started toward | 
him; but as she passed the door, it opened, | 


and a tall youth with eyes like her own caught | | 


her by the shoulders. 

‘*Here they ‘are, Syb!’’ he called. ‘‘Here 
they are! They’ve beat us home! What a 
great thing it is to be young!’’ 

Then suspicion fell from the twins, and 
they set upon the beloved tease with four fists 
that beat as one. Sybil made her way past 
the scrambling trio toward Mrs. Crawford, 


and stooping, kissed her where the soft hair | 
| for dad. No, you don’t, little girls! 


was beginning to turn gray on the temple. 








Where have you been ?’’ 

Sybil glanced toward the twins, and laughed. 
‘*We all four went over to Hunter’s Hill for a 
last slide of the season, but there was not 


and Bobs take the West Road and he and I 
the State Koad, and see which pair got home | 
| first. Of course we’d have beaten them, but 
we stopped at the Greshams’, and then Jack | 
and Mabel joined us, and then we went to the | 
post-office—oh, and there are two letters !’’ 

The twins, interested in Sybil’s recital, had 
left Donald, and had drawn nearer the fire- | 
place. ‘‘Two letters!’’ they cried, in unison. 
‘*Where are they ?’’ 

But Donald tossed them over their heads | 
into his mother’s lap. ‘‘One for you from | 
Aunt Molly, mother dear,’’ he said, ‘‘and one 
It’s not | 


| toward her. 
| alarming them all, she called upon some inner | 


postmark ; 
with it the color from her face, even from her 
lips. As she held the letter and looked at it, 
her expression changed to one almost of fear. 
Donald and Sybil sprang forward and bent 
over her. ‘*Mother! Mother dear! What is 
it? What is the matter?’’ the tall son besought 


| her; but it was to Sybil that she held out her 


hand, and it was Sybil that she drew down 
Then, as if realizing that she was 


store of courage, as. all mothers often must, 
and laughed a little, as if to allay their fears. 

‘*T think I must have been sitting still too 
long,’’ she said. ‘‘I felt quite ill for a mo-| 
ment, but I am all right now. That is—I 
| think I will speak to your father !’’ 

And with that she rose and went toward the 
| doctor’ s little office; with a murmur and a 
| knock, she turned the knob, went inside, and | 
closed the door firmly behind her. 

The five young people looked from one to | 
, another. Bunny, the irrepressible, was the | 


first to speak. 


‘It’s getting too dark for you to sew, mother | polite to grab, and it’s not polite to read post- | that?’’ she demanded of the company in gen- 


dear, ’’ she said. 
Where’s dad?’’ 
She had taken off her hat and coat in the | 


‘*Hallam, look at your shoes! | marks! You must cultivate the virtue of 
| patience, young ’uns.’’ | 


} 


And with a restraining arm about the neck 


eral. 
‘*Do you suppose it was the letter that made 
| her feel sick?’’ little Hallam asked; and Bobs 


hall, and now she drew up a small chair beside | | of each of the twins, he held them while Mrs. | turned to Donald with: 


the work-table, leaned over and pressed her 
cold cheek against her mother’s. It would 
have been evident to an observer of the little 
scene that there was a peculiarly tender bond 
between the two. 
ready smile or caress for the other members of 


her family, but toward this tall, dark girl with 
the curling brown hair, and the large gray | 


Mrs. Crawford had an ever- | 


Crawford opened her letter, read bits of it} « 


aloud, and finally took up the one addressed | 
to her husband. Letters were in the nature | 
of events in the Crawford household; even 
Sybil and Donald looked curiously at the un- 
opened one in their mother’s hand, and the 
twins were no longer to be restrained. 

*“*Only just tell us where it’s from, mother 


eyes that seemed almost black under their black | dear,’’ Roberta begged, little dreaming of the 


brows and lashes, there was always something’ 
of added warmth, of deepened tenderness, of 
greater satisfaction. 


So now Mrs. Crawford | 


surprise that was to follow her simple request. 
Mrs. Crawford, with her tender smile that was 
half-indulgence, half-amusement, looked at the 


‘*Where was that letter from, Don? You 
know you looked!’’ 

Donald hesitated a moment, then said, ‘* Yes, 
young one, I did look, and you can have that 
on me all youlike. Ididlook! But it couldn’t 
have been the letter that affected her, for it 


| was only from some little place nobody ever 


heard of in Maryland. That kind of letter 
doesn’t frighten the life out of anybody—and 
mother doesn’t get frightened. So dismiss that 
thought. She’s sick,—just plain sick, —that’s 
what it is, and I wish I didn’t have to go back 












then slowly the smile faded, and | 


‘*Now what do you think of | 


to college on Thursday and 
leave .her !’’ 

‘*Merey !’’ scoffed Bunny. 
‘*What could you do, pray tell 
us?’’ 

But Sybil, who had been 
looking with troubled eyes 
toward the closed office door, 

said, ‘‘No, it couldn’t have been the 
letter. We don’t know anybody in 
Maryland. ’’ 

The twins began to look excited. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
cried Bunny, ‘‘perhaps it’s a mystery! 
Wouldn’t it be perfectly lovely to have a 
mystery in the family ?’’ 

When the office door opened, and Doctor 
and Mrs. Crawford came into the room, 
it was only Sybil who noticed that her 
mother’s face was still a little pale, and 
that there was a shade less of gaiety than 
usual in the doctor’s cheery greeting. 
Sybil went at once to Mrs. Crawford, 
and put one arm about her waist. 

**Precious dear, are you all right now ?’’ 
she asked, while the others besieged the 
doctor with questions about the letter. 
Mrs. Crawford, by way of answer, took 
the girl’s face between her palms, and 
said, in a tone so low that the others could 
hardly have heard, even if they had been 
listening : 

**My little girl! My darling! You are 
as dear to me as any daughter in the 
world could be! Remember that always, 
always, Sybil!’’ 

Then, perhaps because she saw the look 
of surprise and alarm that sprang into 
Sybil’s eyes, she laughed, and gave her 
a little push. ‘‘There,’’ she said, ‘‘run 
along and get on your things. Father 
wants you to drive with him this after- 
noon. ’’ 

So the doctor, in spite of Donald’s 
protests and the clamor of the twins, 
carried Sybil off with him in the dingy 
little runabout. 

It was not until the entire family were 
seated at the supper-table that the subject 
of the letter was brought up again; and 
this time it was brought up quite inno- 
cently by the only one of them who had 
not been present during the scene in the 
earlier afternoon. 

Richard, who came between Sybil and 
the twins in age and who sat on his 
mother’s left, said: 

**T say, dad! I think mother must need 
a tonic; she hasn’t eaten any supper at 
all, and she’s as white as paper!’’ 

Dick was the kindest, most blundering 
soul alive. He invariably said the one 
thing that should have been left unut- 
tered, did the most awkward thing, and 
was forever giving his sisters and brothers 
away, without in the least intending any- 
thing of the sort. He had no sooner 

spoken than Sybil, who sat next him, gave 
him a vigorous kick under the table. Where- 
upon Dick, as might have been foreseen, turned 
|to her at once with the one question that 
should have remained unasked. 

| **Now what in thunder did you kick me for, 
Billy ?’’ he demanded, looking at her through 
his large spectacles, not with anger or pain, 
but as if he were merely wondering why, in 
fact, she had done it. At sight of her disgust, 
Donald and the doctor roared, and even Mrs. 
Crawford smiled and shook her head helplessly 
| at Dick’s denseness. 

The twins, however, were keen on the scent 
of their longed-for mystery. 

‘*Q Billy!’’? Roberta cried. ‘‘O Billy! 
There was, there was something in that 
letter !’’ 

Sybil flushed. She intensely disliked the 
consciousness of having blundered. Hallam 

| caught the desperate look she threw toward 
the doctor. ‘‘Syb knows!’’ he cried. ‘* Look 
at Syb! There is a mystery, and she knows !’’ 

They looked, one and all; and there was 
| indeed something of knowledge on Sybil’s face. 

She had grown a little pale, and was looking 
at her father, who sat quietly smiling at his 
end of the table. Mrs. Crawford reached across 
Dick, and laid a hand upon Sybil’s. She, too, 
was looking at the doctor. 

‘*Be quiet, Roberta!’’ she said, in a tone of 
unwonted sharpness. ‘‘Bequiet. Your father 

| has something to tell you.’’ And as the doctor 

looked at her questioningly, she said to him, 
‘*Tell them now, Robert; we’ve all finished 
supper. Tell them.’’ 

The twins gasped, and clasped each other’s 
hands; tall Donald looked first at Sybil and 
then at his father. 

The doctor pushed his chair back from the 
table, and smiled at the twins a little teasingly. 
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‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s not much mystery, | Richard’s. ‘‘That’s right, dad,” he said, my father and mother died, and my own father | she scraped off had then to be made scalding 


young ladies. I regret to disappoint you, but 


we’ll try to make the most of what there is.”’ | 


, 


| ‘*it ought to be one of our own —’ 


| gave me to mother and dad, I have been so 


hot, put in the jars and sealed up air-tight. 


This time the doctor would be heard. He | much like their own child that the girls and | It required skill, good judgment, and just the 


He drew from his pocket the letter from | brought his hand down upon the table, and | Hallam don’t even dream I’m not. Now dad right touch with knife and spoon. 


Maryland, put on his eye-glasses, and said: 
‘*Perhaps I ought to tell you, that this letter 


| every one stopped talking. ‘‘Donald, Richard, 
you forget yourselves!’’ he said, sternly. 


| has some reason—I don’t know what—for 
wanting to do as this old gentleman asks; and 


is from an old gentleman named William | ‘‘Sybil is going to Maryland. That is decided. | if I can do anything to show him and mother 
Crockett, a cousin of your grandfather’s. 1) But because I have always allowed my chil- | how grateful I am for all they have done for | practical notion of what the process was, and 
have not seen him for many years, and I had | dren to enter into the family council, I ask | me, I am going to do it.’’ 


never expected to hear from him again. This 
letter surprised your mother and me as much 
as it will you. It will explain itself: 


“Montebello, Montford Landing, Maryland, 
“March 20, 19— 

“My Dear Robert. I venture to believe that, as 
your father’s son, you are not a man who could 
repudiate the bonds of relationship, or ignore an 
appeal based upon them. Until lately I have had 
no desire to know anything of you, or to make any 
claim upon you. That you have shown a similar 
disposition has been a matter of satisfaction to 
me. Within the past few months, however, and 
after due deliberation, I have made inquiries con- 
cerning you, and I am told that you are practising 
your profession in South Wickham, and are the 
father of sons and daughters. 

“As you are aware, I am childless; my sister 
Sophia and I have lived alone for years. We 
have come to that time of life where we feel the 
infirmities of age, and not least among them I 
may count the feeling of loneliness. Sophia and I 
are two lonely old people. 

“It will give us great pleasure if you will allow 
one of your daughters to make us a visit of indefi- 
nite length. Don’t send a boy. I have no use for 
boys. Even having a young girl in the house will 
be an experiment, but one from which I anticipate 
some pleasure. 

“You will not, I think, refuse this request from 
an old man whose nearest of kindred you are. 


-Kindly wire me on the departure of the young 


lady, and she shall be met at the landing. 
‘Yours to command, William Crockett.” 


When the doctor finished reading this extraor- 
dinary epistle, he looked into the most sur- 
prised circle of faces that he had ever beheld; 
then there poured forth a torrent of questions 
and exclamations. Only Mrs. Crawford and 
Sybil remained silent. 

‘‘What rank impertinence!’’ cried Donald. 

‘Oh, it was a mystery! It was! It was!’’ 
chanted Bobs. 

‘*Say, he’s got his nerve with him, hasn’t 
he?”’ said Dick. 

‘*T’d like to see him get one of our girls 


down there!’? Donald chimed in again. | 


‘*Sounds like a cantankerous old wretch !’’ 

‘‘Boys are just as good as girls,’’ said 
Hallam. 

‘*When can we start, mother dear?’’ begged 
Bunny. ‘‘Can we have new challies, and get 
our hats trimmed in time?’’ 

‘‘What does he mean by your being his 
nearest relation?’’ asked Dick. 

‘‘He meant just that, my son,’’ answered 
the doctor. ‘‘I used to spend some very happy 
weeks at Montebello when I was a boy. I can- 
not refuse such a request as this from him. ’’ 

Bobs first hugged her twin, then squealed 
with joy, and cried, ‘‘Oh, it’s better than a 
mystery, dad! When can we go?’’ 

Their father pursed his lips, looked at them, 
and shook his head. 

‘*What do you mean by that?’’ demanded 
Bunny. ‘‘Aren’t you going to let us go?’’ 

It was Roberta who first hit upon the fact. 
‘*Oh!’’ she exclaimed, in as shocked a tone as 
she could put on. ‘‘O daddy! You aren’t 
going to let Sybil go instead of us? O 
daddy !’’ 

To their father’s continued shaking of ‘the 
head and teasing silence, Bunny cried, ‘‘O 
dad, aren’t you going to let us go?’’ 

‘‘Colonel Crockett invites only one girl,’’ 
the doctor reminded them. 

For an instant the twins looked aghast; sepa- 
ration they could never have endured. Then 


| you now to believe that what this old gentle- 


|man asks is not preposterous, and that your 
mother and I cannot refuse such a request 


| from him. I think you may all trust your after people, and mother is as nearly an angel | specially devised 
| as it’s safe to be; and they have never for one | 


| father without further explanations. ’’ 

Then he walked into his office and closed 
the door. 

After the others had gone to bed, and Sybil 
was alone with Richard and Donald, she said: 

“O boys, why did you speak like that? 
Did you want to remind me that I am only an 
Adopted, and not really one of you?’’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s unfair!’’ cried Richard. 

‘*Tt’s just the other way, Syb,’’ said Donald, 
‘‘and you know it! If you were not an 
| Adopted, we could send you off and knock 
you round and do any old thing to you; but 
|as it is, we haye to take extra good care of 
| you, and watch over you. Don’t you see?’’ 
| ‘*Of course we do, Syb! You ought to see 

that!’’ added Dick. 

| **¥es, I see, Sir Donald of the True Heart! 
| I see, Sir Richard Coeur de Grace!’’ 

‘‘Oh, leave that out!’? Richard grumbled. 

| But Sybil had grown serious. ‘‘Just the 
| same, you are wrong, boys, about this:’’ She 
| was looking into the last red glow of the fire. 
| **Tt’s just because I’m not, really and truly, 
| ‘one of us,’ that I want to go. You see, since 
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| ABOUT five miles from the old 
| farm in the country that I am 
trying tomake profitable, there 
jlives Sylvia Holden, whom the 
| neighbors call ‘‘ Little Gray-Eyes.’’ 
| When she was fifteen years old, she 
| had a fall, while skating, and for 
|two years after that she was an 
| invalid. She is not strong now, and 
| probably never will be, for she is 
| four inches shorter than when she 
| met with her accident. 

She suffered a great deal in those 
| two years. Her father and mother 
| were both dead. The only one left 
bee: the farm with Little Gray-Eyes 
was her grandfather, seventy-eight 
years old. The only care she had 
| while ill was what this old man could 
| give her. At last she grew a little 
| stronger, and began to creep about 
| the house and get out into the 
garden. 

| She and her grandfather got their 
living mainly from that garden. 
| They planted a little of everything, 
‘and took care of it after a fashion; 
they had some smal] fruit and an 
| orchard of old apple-trees. But the 
| sweet corn that they raised came to 
| be their mainstay. They planted 
| more and more of it every summer, 
and not only ate it as green corn, 
| boiled in the ear, but cut it off the cob to keep 
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| ‘*Sentimental stuff!’’ said Donald. 
| ‘It is more than that, Don,’’ Sybil calmly 


| protested. ‘‘Dad spends his whole life looking 


| single minute made me feel that they loved 


me less than the rest of you. Well, Iam going 
to show them just how truly their daughter I 
am! I am going to do all I can to prove my- 
self the true child of their training, even by 
| going to take care of«these old people, if that 
| is the first way that comes along. ’’ 


‘*You’re just silly and sentimental, Syb!’’ 

Sybil flushed; she had been very much in 
earnest, and Donald’s criticism was never easy 
for her to bear. But Dick understood. ~ 

‘*Syb’s right,’’ he said. ‘‘It will bea decent 
thing to do, to go off into a wilderness and 
take care of those old people. More disagree- 
able they are, more of a sacrifice. Say, Syb, 
I guess you’re more dad’s daughter, to have 
seen that, than we are!’’ 

‘*Doubtless !’’ said Sybil, laughing; and the 
seriousness of the moment was ended in a 
friendly scuffle that. brought the doctor in 
from his office to send them all to bed. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PAIR OF OLD CRICKETS THEY WERE 
GLAD TO SELL FOR THREE DOLLARS. 


| a silver dolar, a half-dollar, and some smaller 


‘*It’s not a girl’s place to take care of that | 
disagreeable old wretch!’’ Donald grumbled. | 


| I drove up twice in August that summer to 
see Little Gray-Eyes at her work. I even. 
| easietel her for an hour, in order to get a 


| of what was needed to make her work more 
| profitable for her. 
| What she needed, 
| for suecess, Was a 


machine, worked 
by hand or a light 
power, for slit- 
ting and scraping 
the ears, and also 
money for hiring 
stronger arms 
than her own 
to do the harder 
part of the 
work. Herown 
proper share of 
it was oversee- 
ing the proc- 
ess, especially 
those parts that 
required particular skill, as the scalding and 
the sealing up of the contents of each jar. 

It was not very difficult to see what the 
machine should be; but to devise and make it 
would require an outlay of four hundred 
dollars. ‘To prepare four or five acres of land 
on the farm for raising sweet corn would also 
call for an outlay of two hundred dollars more. 
The cost of jars, too, and of help by the week 
would swell expenses. The little invalid and 
her grandfather could no more raise the re- 
quired sum than they could lift the mountain 
that towered in the rear of the farm. 

The next spring I had to make a trip to 
Washington for our state agricultural college. 
I was gone five days, and on my return found 
my: family in a state of great excitement. Joy 
was on every face. Euphemia and Madeline 
—my girls—flew to meet me. 

‘‘We can have an automobile now, dad!’’ 
Madeline cried. 

‘*Yes, dad, we’ve made a find !’’ said Lucien, 
my third son. 

Euphemia had caught me by one arm, Doris 
by the other, and Winthrop, the second boy, 
shouted, ‘‘ Yes, we’re in luck, for once!’’ 

In fact, my whole family—except Morrill, 
who was away at college — gathered trium- 
phantly round. 

‘*Well,’? I asked, ‘‘what is it, and how 
much ?’’ 

‘*A thousand dollars !’’ exclaimed Winthrop. 
**Not less than a cool thousand for it.’’ 

‘*And we shall have a car now, sha’n’t we, 
dad?’’ said Madeline again. ‘‘We’ll make 
a trip through the White Mountains this 
summer! And oh, what fun it will be!’’ 

‘*What have you found ?’’ I asked. 

Winthrop displayed the old dinted dollar. 

‘*What of it?’’ I said. 

‘‘What of it? Why, look at the date! 
That’s a dollar of 1804! One of the rare and 
precious few of that issue. The collectors are 
all crazy to get one.’’ 

‘*But is it really so valuable?’’ 

**Yes, it is!’’ declared Winthrop. ‘‘Those 
1804 dollars were quoted at a thousand dollars 
each, three years ago, in Numismatics. They 
are even higher now.’’ 

‘*Winthrop got it at the butcher’s shop this 
morning,’’ Madeline explained. ‘‘He asked 
where they got it, and the clerk said it was 
one they took in yesterday. So they have no 


IT WAS SLOW, 
TEDIOUS 
WORK. 








Bunny jumped up, ran round the table to her | as canned corn for fall and winter use. The) pieces; it looked like silver that had been | more right to it than we, or anybody else.’’ 
father, perched on the arm of his chair, and | latter part of the crop, too, they dried on the | hoarded a long time. The dollar had a hole 


almost smothering him with her embrace, 
cried: 

‘‘Oh, you wicked old tease of a father! You 
never could spare Syb, and you know, you 


cob, and in the winter made a morning cereal 

| of it, by first ‘‘puffing’’ it in a corn-popper, 

| then grinding the kernels in a coffee-mill. 
Dried sweet-corn_kernels will ‘‘puff’? when 


| punched part way through the margin of it. 

| I paid a bill at the grocer’s with it that 
evening; but it found its way back to me twice 

| that winter, once from the bank, and again 


know, you know you’re going to let us go to | heated, like rice or wheat, and afterward they | through the local feed store. I recognized it 


Maryland! We’re just the same as one!’’ 
The doctor extricated himself, and holding 
her firmly away from him, said, ‘‘ Ask Sybil!’’ 


| are easily ground. They make a very good 
breakfast cereal. 
Every season she and her grandfather looked 


eaclt time by the dint in the margin. 
Doris and I remained at the Holden place 
| for an hour or two. While I chatted with the 


‘*Tt’s ours, isn’t it, dad?’’ Euphemia asked, 
anxiously. ‘‘We found it, didn’t we? That 
is, we were the first ones to find out that it’s 
valuable. So it’s ours—and we shall have an 
auto, sha’n’t we?’’ 
| I took the worn, battered dollar in my hand. 
| I turned it over twice. There was the dint | 
in the margin. The date of the coinage I had 
never even noticed. But it was the identical 


| 


| 


_Then again for a moment there was silence. | forward with eagerness to the time when the | old man, Doris learned how Little Gray-Eyes | dollar Little Gray-Eyes had given us, out of 
Every one looked at Sybil; and to every one | sweet-corn ears would get in the ‘‘milk.’’ | put up the sweet corn for winter use. It looked | her grandfather’s old trunk the autumn before. 


it was plain that she knew who was to go. 
Donald leaned across the table toward her. 


going away!’’ Then in his distress he turned 


| Then Little Gray-Eyes would take a number | so good in the glass jars that Doris wished to | 


I glanced at the eager faces of my family. 


ald « ; | of ears, slit each row of kernels lightly with | try it, and I gave back the fifty-cent piece they ‘*‘But suppose that I could remember where 
‘*Sybil!’’ he cried. ‘‘Sybil!. Yon are not |@ sharp knife, and serape them down with a/| had paid us, for a jar to take home. 


|spoon. The best, sweetest part of the kernels 


| We had it at luncheon the next day; it was 


to his father. ‘‘Dad, you couldn’t send Sybil that she thus stripped off the cob she put up | delicious. 


away! You couldn’t, father!’’ 


‘‘It rests with Sybil herself,’’? the doctor | kept sealed air-tight in these glass jars it would | at the old Holden farm has struck a good idea, “Sh! Sh!’ they urged. 
| last through the winter, and also that it made | if only she could carry it out! Good things to ;membering anything! 


said. 

There were actual tears in Bunny’s eyes. 
‘*O Syb,’’ she cried, ‘‘you aren’t going, are 
you? Oh, you know—you know you can’t 
want to go as much as we do!’’ 

‘*Want to go!’’ cried Sybil, almost fiercely. 
‘*Want to go! Do you suppose I really want. 
to go? Do you think I want to leave the only 
home I —’’ 

She choked, as Mrs. Crawford laid a restrain- 
ing hand upon her arm. 

Richard had been staring at his father with 
all the emphasis of his spectacles. ‘‘But I 
say, dad, if you’ve got to send any one, it 
ought to be one of us! ’’ 

The doctor frowned, but before he could 
speak, Bobs cried, ‘‘But he doesn’t want a 
boy, you goose !’’ 

Donald, however, had a word to add to 


| in jars for winter use. She found that when 


| delicious sweet-corn puddings and fritters. 
| Of course the work is laborious: and a 


bushel of corn ears, thus treated, filled not | 


more than five two-quart glass jars with the 
finished product. 

One day my wife and I called at the house of 
| Little Gray-Eyes and her grandfather to see 

if they had any old furniture to sell. Doris, 
‘my wife, is an enthusiastic collector of heir- 
looms and ancient crockery. 

They had nothing, however, except a book- 
ease and two crickets, both of dark old ma- 
|hogany. The bookcase they did not wish to 
| part with, but the pair of old crickets they 

were glad to sell for three dollars. As change 
for a five-dollar bill, Little Gray-Eyes brought 
forth two dollars in silver from an old chest in 
her grandfather’s sleeping-room. There were 


‘*Doris,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘that little girl up 


| eat always sell well. She could sell all the 
| corn she could make at fifty cents a jar.’’ 

I drove up to the old Holden farm again the 
following week, and bought. three of the 
remaining five jars of corn. Two of these I 
gave to friends; and before long I took orders 
for a hundred two-quart jars of that specially 
prepared sweet corn, to be put up during the 
following summer. 

Little Gray-Eyes earned fifty dollars from it; 
but it was slow, tedious work. She and her 
grandfather had first to plant and cultivate 
a quarter-acre of sweet corn, all with their 
|own hands; when the corn was in the milk, 
gathered and husked, she had then to slit the 
kernels of every ear with a sharp knife, and 
afterward scrape the ears downward into a 
bowl. The rich, juicy part of the corn that 


| this dollar really came from, what then?’’ 
| Madeline and Euphemia rushed upon me. 
They snatched the dollar away. One put her 
| hands over my eyes, the other over my ears. 
**Don’t go to re- 
Don’t even’ think. 
| Stop it.” They smoothed down my head. 
|‘*Go to sleep and forget everything,’ they 
| whispered. ‘‘Sh! Sh!’’ 

Doris stood and laughed; Winthrop and 
Lucien regarded me keenly. 

‘*But what if memory will not down?’ I 
insisted. ‘‘That is the very dollar Little 
Gray-Eyes gave us for change when we bought 
those two mahogany crickets last fall. It was 
one of her keepsake silver pieces. It has been 

| circulating round the village here all winter, 
|and nobody noticed the date, till Winthrop 
| happened to do so.”’ ‘ 
Winthrop tossed the old dollar back into my 
hands. ‘‘That settles it,’’ he said. 
**Yes, that settles it,’’ said Lucien, and 
turned to the window. 
| Madeline and Euphemia stood looking at 
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Tears were in their eyes, | at first, and then so affected that they could | the hopelessness of the situation, ordered his | interfere, on the ground that Ward, by taking 


me eloquently. 
while the vision of that gay, new automobile | hardly keep back the tears. 
faded. ‘The eager elation was gone from their, Later, acting on the advice and assistance | 
faces; but in its place had come a nobler light, 
the light of renunciation for honor’s sake. 
The next day Winthrop wrote to several 
dealers in rare coins; and -in April that 
‘‘dollar of 1804’ was sold for eleven hundred 
and seventy dollars. 
We all drove up to the Holden place, to carry 
the tidings and the money. Both Little Gray- 
Eyes and her grandfather were incredulous 


BS xin Pott 


four acres of corn-land, and had the needed | 
machine made for putting up the year’s crop 
| of sweet corn. They filled two thousand jars 
that August. AlJl were sold without cost of 
advertising. Next year the output will prob- 
ably be increased. In fact, this humble effort 
now bids fair to grow into a considerable | 
industry. 
















| 
| 
ROM need of money or from love of adven- | service, Ward obtained introductions to Wu, | 
ture, men have undertaken all sorts of | the Taotai of Shanghai, and to a millionaire 
strange and seemingly impossible things. | merchant and mandarin named Tah Kee. He 
It was a New Englander who signed an ex-| offered to recruit a foreign legion to defend 
traordinary contract to capture walled and | Shanghai, and to attack such of the Tai-ping 
hostile cities, at a stipulated price a city, just | strongholds as were within striking distance; 
as a Chicago meat-packer would contract to | he stipulated that for every city he captured 
supply beef at so much a pound. | he should receive seventy-five thousand dollars 
The man was Frederick Townsend Ward. | in gold, that his men were to have the first 
Although born within biscuit throw of Salem | day’s looting, and that each place taken should 
wharves, he was by residence a citizen 
of the world and by profession a soldier 
of fortune. .He capitalized his remark- 
able military genius by agreeing to cap- 
ture rebellious cities at seventy - five 
thousand dollars a city, and he took a 
dozen of them, ene after another; he rose 
to be admiral-general of China and a man- 
darin of the red button, and when he died 
at thirty-one years of age, it was on the 
walls of a captured city, while directing a 
victorious charge. The Manchu Dynasty 
of China, to which he gave an additional 
half-century of existence, has fallen, but 
the soldiers of the new republic still 
invoke his spirit as that of a god of 
battles, and the priests of Confucius still 
burn incense before his tomb. 
Ward was of New England seafaring 
stock, and had a passion for adventure. 
In boyhood he dreamed of a cadetship at 
West Point and a commission under his 
own flag. But his father, a stern old 
merchant captain, held that there was no 
training for a boy like that of the sea; 
and so when he was scarce half-way 
through his teens, he was packed off 
aboard a sailing vessel bound for the 
China seas. By the time he was twenty, 
he held a first mate’s warrant, and had 
paid for it with three long and adventur- 
ous voyages. 
At the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
he obtained a lieutenant’s commission in 
a regiment of French Zouaves, and fol- 
lowed the tricolor until the treaty of Paris. 
Turning his steps then toward Latin 
America, he joined William Walker in his 
ill-fated Nicaraguan adventure; and he also | 
saw service in the army of Juarez, who was 
fighting for the presidency of Mexico. 
With the end of war in the western hemi- 
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“COME ON, BOYS!” 


immediately be garrisoned by Imperial troops, | 
so that his own force might be free for further 
| operations. Wu, on behalf of the government, 
j}and Tah Kee, as the representative of the | 
sphere, Ward was driven by financial needs to | Shanghai merchants, promptly agreed to this 
become a ship-broker in New York City. The} proposal. They had, indeed, everything to| 
shackles of trade soon proved intolerable to | gain and nothing to lose. 
him; although his talk was of cargoes and | 
bottomry and tonnage, his thoughts were far | 
away. At the beginning of 1859 the only | 
country in the world where fighting on a large | 
scale was going on was China, which was being | no time in recruiting his foree. A number 
devastated by the great Tai-ping Rebellion. In | of experienced officers, soldiers of fortune 
the spring of that year Ward left his New York | like himself, hastened to offer their services; | 
office, saddled his horse, and, unaccompanied, | one of them, Gen. Edward Forester, an Ameri- 
rode across the continent to San Francisco, | can, Ward made his second in command. The 
where he booked a passage for Shanghai. rank and file of the legion he recruited from | 
The conditions that prevailed in China| the offscourings of the East. Malay pirates, 
between 1850 and 1863 can be compared only | Burmese dacoits, Tatar brigands, and despera- | 
to the French Reign of Terror or to the rule does, adventurers, and fugitives from justice 
of the Mahdi in the Sudan. A Chinese school- | from every corner of the farther East were 
master named Hung-siu-Tsuan, inflamed by | attracted by the high rate of pay, which was 
the partly comprehended teachings of Euro- | fixed at one hundred dollars a month for enlisted 
pean missionaries, had started a movement to | men, and proportionately more for officers. The 
overthrow the Confucian religion and the | non-commissioned officers, who were counted 
reigning dynasty. There rallied to his ban- upon to stiffen the ranks of the Orientals, were 
ners most of the scoundrels of China. By 1852/for the most part veterans of Continental 
the rebel hordes had moved into the province | armies. The officers carried swords and Colt’s 
of Hunan, murdering and pillaging as they | revolvers, and the men were armed with 
went, and advancing to the Yangtze-Kiang, | Sharps repeating carbines—the only breech- 
captured every city on its banks. Making Nan- | loaders then known—and the vicious Malay 
king his capital, the rebel leader assumed the | kris. Probably no more formidable aggrega- 
title of Tien Wang, or ‘‘ Heavenly King,’’ and | tion of ruffians ever took the field. 
proclaimed the rule of the Ping Chao, or ‘‘peace| The first city Ward selected for capture was 
dynasty,’’ which, with the prefix Tai (great), | Sun-kiang, on the banks of the Wusung River, 
gave the rebellion its name, ‘‘Tai-ping.’’ |some twenty-five miles above Shanghai. It 
was one.of the seven sacred cities of China, 
At the Gates of Shanghai. and contained a Temple of Confucius, the 
| oldest and most revered shrine in the empire. 
ANG’S hordes gradually overran the | Ward well knew that the regaining of this 
silk and tea districts, the richest in | sacred city would endear him as nothing else 
the empire, threatened Peking, and | would, to the religious heart of China. 
advanced almost to the gates of Shanghai.| But the idea that Ward and his five hundred | 
They carried death and destruction into fifteen | desperadoes could take this strongly garrisoned | 
of the eighteen provinces of China, Trust-| city with walls twenty feet high seemed pre- | 
worthy authorities estimate that this rebellion | posterous. He first tried on a July morning 
cost China two billion five hundred million in 1860. The attack proved the most dismal 
dollars and twenty million human lives. | of failures. The assailants were greeted with 
Through an English friend in the Chinese | such a withering fire that Ward, perceiving | 


The Foreign Legion. 
HESE preliminaries settled, Ward wasted 





bugles to sound the retreat. 
But he was one of those rare men to whom | 


dents in the day’s work. He spent a fortnight | 
in strengthening the weakened morale of his | 
force, and then he tried again, making his 
assault just at break of day. He and his men 
stole across the rice-fields, and were under the 
city walls before the Tai-ping sentries discov- 
ered their approach. As the first rifle cracked, 
Ward and one of his lieutenants raced ahead 
with bags of powder, placed them beneath the 
main gate of the city, and lighted the fuse. 
The legionaries dashed forward on a run. 
Instead of the gates being blown to pieces, as 
they had expected, they found that they had 
been forced apart only far enough for one man 
to pass at a time—and on the other side of 
that door of death five thousand rebels waited 
eagerly for the first of the attackers to appear. 


The Capture of Sun - kiang. 


bas ME on, boys!’’ shouted Ward. ‘*We’re 
going in!’’ He plunged through the 
narrow opening, with a revolver in 
each hand. Hard on his heels crowded his 
legionaries. Before half a dozen were through, 
they were attacked by hundreds, but so deadly 
was the fire they sent from their repeaters that 
they were able to hold off the defenders until 
the whole attacking force was within the gate. | 





SHOUTED WARD. “WE'RE GOING INI” 


The key to the city was the howitzer battery | 
that was stationed on the top of the massive 
main gate, forty feet above them. Up the 
narrow ramps the legionaries fought their way, 
five hundred against five thousand, hacking, 
stabbing, firing at close range. The passage- 
way was choked with Tai-pings, but they sul- | 
lenly gave way before the frenzy of the attack, 
as a hillside disintegrates before the stream | 
from a hydraulic nozzle. 

Ward was wounded, and his men were fall. | 
ing about him, but those that were left fought 


|on, until, with a final surge and cheer, they | 


reached the top; the position that commanded 
the city was in their hands. Then the Tai- 
pings broke and fled, but many of them were | 
overtaken and slaughtered by the legionaries. | 
For four and twenty hours Ward and the 
survivors of his legion, without food and with- | 
out water, held the gate in the face of the | 
most desperate efforts to retake it. Then the | 
Chinese reénforcements tardily arrived, and | 
Sun-kiang was an Imperial city again. 
The American had won his first fight at | 
fearful cost, for of the five hundred men who 
followed him into action, only one hundred and | 
twenty-eight remained alive, and of these only 
twenty-seven were without wounds. In other 
words, the casualties amounted to more than 
ninety-four per.cent. of the entire force. Ward 
had ridden out of Shanghai a despised adven- 
turer. He returned to that city a hero and a} 
power in China. He was acclaimed as the 
savior of the sacred city; the emperor made 





-him a mandarin of the red button; the mer- 


chants of Shanghai added a splendid estate to 
the promised reward of seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 

Leaving Sun-kiang heavily garrisoned by 
Imperial troops, Ward withdrew to Shanghai 
for the purpose of recruiting his shattered 


| forces. While riding through the streets of 


the city, he was arrested by a British patrol, 
hustled aboard the flag-ship of Admiral Sir 
James Hope, which lay in the harbor, and 
placed in close confinement. He was told that 
he was to be tried for recruiting British man- 


| of-war’s men for service in his legion. 


The American consul - general refused. to | 


I 


service under the Chinese government, had 
forfeited his right to American protection; the 


that I was able to give them, they prepared | discouragement and disaster are merely inci- | Imperial authorities were powerless to act. 


The only hope for Ward—and for China—lay 
in his escape. A friend perfected a plan of 
flight. While visiting Ward, who was confined 
in an outside cabin of the flag-ship, he whis- 
pered to the prisoner that he would be in a 
sampan under his cabin window at precisely 
two o’clock in the morning. Taking off his 
coat and shoes, Ward sat on the edge of his 
berth with his eyes on the clock. At exactly 
two o’clock he made a dash for the window 
and sprang head foremost through the sash. 
He had hardly touched the water before he 
was pulled aboard a sampan, which disap- 
peared in the darkness long before the flag- 
sliip’s boats could be manned and lowered. 
This daring exploit enormously increased 
Ward’s prestige among both Chinese and Euro- 
peans. Some days later Admiral Hope sent a 


message to Ward, requesting an interview, and 


upon Ward’s assurance that he would no longer 
recruit his ranks from the British navy, the 
old sea-fighter became his strong partizan and 
friend. 

With his ranks onee more filled, Ward made 
preparations for a second venture. This time 
it was the city of Sing-po toward which he 
turned, but the Tai-pings, getting wind of his 
intentions, secretly threw an overwhelming 
force into the place under a renegade English- 

man named Savage. Ward was without 
artillery, and after several desperate as- 
saults, he was forced to retire. Ten days 
later, regardless of his wounds, he tried 
again. This time he was taken in the rear 
by a Tai-ping army of twenty thousand 
men; but he fought his way through it, 
and reached Shanghai with the loss of 
only one hundred men. 

Dangerously weakened by half a dozen 
wounds, Ward was compelled to go to Paris 
in the fall of 1860 for surgical attention. 
When he returned to Shanghai he found 
that the Tai-pings, emboldened by his 
absenee, were flaunting their banners 
within sight of the city walls. From end 
to end of the empire there existed an 
unparaileled reign of terror. Ward mean- 
while had become convinced that the true 
solution of the problem lay in raising an 
army of natives. The supply of Chinese 
was unlimited, and his experience had 
taught him that properly drilled and led, 
they were splendid fighters. When he 
asked permission of the Imperial govern- 
ment to raise and drill a Chinese force, it 
was gladly granted. 

An opportunity soon came to test his 
theories. Learning that ten thousand rebels 
were advancing upon Shanghai, Ward 
sallied out with twenty-five hundred men, 
struck the Tai-ping army, and drove it 
before him. Tressing on, he captured the 
city of Quan-fu-ling, and with it several 
hundred junks loaded with supplies. 
Throughout these actions bis Chinamen 
displayed all the steadiness and courage 
of European veterans. From that time he 

never met with a reverse. His motto was 
**Cold steel,’’ and his tactics wonld have 
delighted the old-time sea-fighters, for he 
always threw his men against the enemy ina 
dashing charge, and finished at close quarters 
with the bayonet. 

Moving up from Sun-kiang, Ward joined a 
force of French and British sailors, who had 
a battery of light howitzers, in an attack on 
Kaschiaou, just opposite Shanghai. Using the 
naval contingent as a reserve, Ward and his 
Chinamen carried the stockades by storm, and 
captured two thousand rebels. Then the enemy 
fell back from the neighborhood of Shanghai. 
A few weeks later Ward received an Imperial 
rescript, appointing him admiral-general of 
the empire, the highest rank that the emperor 
could bestow, and bestowing upon his army 
the title Chun Chen Chiin, or the Ever Vic- 
torious Army. 


During the Civil War. 


T has been said of Ward that he denation- 
alized himself by marrying a Chinese wife 
and adopting the Chinese name of Hwa, but 
there is no doubt that only his stern sense of 
duty kept him at his task when the guns of 
Sumter boomed out the beginning of the Civil 
War. He sent a contribution of ten thousand 
dollars to the Union war fund, with a mes- 
sage that his services were at the disposal of 
the United States whenever they were required. 
At the time of the Trent affair, when war 
between England and the United States was 
expected, and the British in China had laid 
plans to seize American shipping in the treaty 
ports, Ward secretly organized the American 
sympathizers, and was prepared to surprise 
and capture every British war-ship and mer- 
chant vessel in Chinese waters. In view of 
his success in equally daring exploits, there is 
good reason to believe that he would have 
accomplished even so startling a coup d'état as 
that. 

Meanwhile Ward did not give the Tai-pings 
a moment’s rest. He kept several flying 
columns constantly in the field, attacked the 
rebels at every opportunity, cut up their 
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outposts, harried their pickets, broke their lines 
of communication, and demoralized them gen- 
erally. One day Ward would be reported in 
the south, and the Wang would draw a breath 
of relief; but the next night, without the 
slightest warning, he would suddenly fall upon 
a city a hundred miles to the northward, and | 
eury it by storm. By such aggressive tactics | 
Ward struck fear to the heart of the Tai-ping 
leader, who saw the despotism that he had 
built up crumbling. 

The Ever Victorious Army now numbered 
nearly six thousand men. It was well drilled 
and under iron discipline; it was fairly well 
armed and magnificently officered; it was em- 
boldened with repeated success. The man who 
was the maker and master of such a force 
might well go a long way. Ward dreamed of 


making himself dictator of China. Dictator vf | 


the East! What American ever had a more 
ambitious dream? Had Ward lived to realize 


it, the whole history of the Orient would have | 


been changed, and China, rather than Japan, 
would doubtless have held the balance of power 
in the far East. 

In April, 1862, the Viceroy Lieh and the 
French and British com- 
manders held a council of 
war in Shanghai. Ward 
suggested a plan of cam- 
paign to break the Tai-ping 
power for good and all in 
that part of China. His 
scheme was to capture a 
semicirele of cities within 
a radius of fifty miles of 
Shanghai and the coast. 
That would hold the rebels 
within their own lines, and, 
as they had utterly dev- 
astated the regions they had 
overrun, they would face 
starvation. Cut off from 
the seaboard, they would be 
unable to obtain ammuni- 
tion and supplies, and the 
rebellion would wither. The 
series of operations was car- 
ried out as planned, with the 
aid of three thousand French 
and British soldiers. It 
ended in the capture, in 
rapid succession, of four 
other important cities. Ward 
and his Chinamen, who 
fought with an utter disre- 
gard for life, carried the 
defenses at the point of the 
bayonet, while his European 
allies covered his advance 
with artillery fire and sup- 
ported his dashing attacks. 
Leaving garrisons barely 
large enough to hold the 
captured cities, he pushed 
on to Ning-po, a large and 
strongly fortified place. 

Twice his storming parties 
were driven back. The third 
time the men, exhausted 
by the continuous fighting 
in which they had been engaged, momen- 
tarily faltered in the face of the terrible fire. 
Instantly Ward ordered the recall sounded, 
formed them into line within easy rifle-range 
of the city walls, and calmly put them through 
the manual of arms, while a storm of bullets 
whistled round them and men were drop- 
ping in the ranks. Then, when he had his 
men once more in hand, the bugles screamed 
the charge and the yellow line rushed on to | 
victory. 

Ward ordered his last charge on September | 
21, 1862. With a regiment of his men he was | 
about to attack Tse-Ki, a small fortified coast | 
town a few miles from Ning-po. With his 
habitual contempt for danger, he was standing | 
with Gen. Edward Forester, well in advance 
of his men, inspecting the position through his 
field-glasses. Suddenly hé clapped his hand 
to his breast. ‘‘I’ve been hit, Ed!’’ he ex- 
claimed, and fell forward into the arms of his 
friend. 

Very tenderly his devoted yellow men carried 





him aboard the British war-ship Hardy, which | 
was lying in the harbor; but the naval sur- | 


geons shook their heads when an examination 


of the wound showed that the bullet had passed | 


through his lungs. ‘‘Don’t mind me,’’ whis- 
pered Ward. ‘‘Take the city.’’ So Forester, 
heavy at heart, ordered an immediate attack. 
That night the great captain died. The last 
sound he heard was his Chinamen’s shrill yell 
of triumph. 

With extraordinary solemnity the dead sol- 
dier was laid at rest in the Temple of Con- 
fucius in Sun-kiang, the most sacred shrine in 
China, and the scene of his first great victory. 
His body was followed to the grave by Im- 


perial viceroys, European admirals, generals | 


and consuls, and Chinese mandarins. By 


order of the emperor, his name was placed in | 


the pantheon of the gods. Temples to com- 
memorate his victories were built at Sing-po 
and Ning-po, and a magnificent mausoleum 
was erected in his honor in Sun-kiang. In 
it the yellow priests of Confucius stil] burn 
incense before his tomb. He was a great sol- 
dier and a very gallant gentleman, but he has 
been forgotten by his own people. 


“GOODNESS GRACIOUS, FATHER! 





cottage in Wolverton seemed to echo with | geon of the hospital at Ancon this message: 


Mr. Goodwin explained that Walter’s letter, 
the money-order and the unanswered cable- 
gram filled him with anxiety. 

‘*T mistrust those Spaniards on general prin- 
ciples. Ye ought to go down there right 
away, and look after your boy.’’ 

**T hope to be able to arrange to go, but— 


‘“*You need not worry about your job, if 


AS the waiting days wore on, the Goodwin | | following day, there was delivered to the sur- | put I expected to consult with you —’’ 


loneliness. There was a jubilee when 
| Walter’s first letter arrived from the isthmus, 
telling of his safe voyage and of his finding 
employment on the very day he landed. 


Goodwin, Hospital, Ancon. 
Cable is all well. Father. 


The surgeon shook his head. This was on 
the day after Walter Goodwin had vanished 


Later, two other letters arrived that alarmed from the hospital. Devlin and Alfaro had 


and bewildered the family. 
been dictated to Naughton in the Ancon hos- 
pital, the other had been written and signed 
by Devlin. 


They teld the news of Walter’s | to a friend of the hospital staff. 
accident, which was disturbing in itself; but|to turn up here last night, and I guess his 


One of them had | hurried into Panama in search of him, and no 


word had come back to the surgeon. 
**T have no idea where Goodwin is,’’ he said 
**He failed 


the well-meaning attempt of the steam-shovel | friends could not find him. — were afraid 
man to send solid aid and comfort in the shape | he was in trouble.’ 


of a money-order gave rise to the most alarm- | 
ing conjectures. 


‘“*T cannot understand it at all,’’ said Mr. | three days before I try to answer it. Devlin | 
or that young Colombian may drift in and tell | pushed him toward the front door. 


Goodwin. 
gives no details whatever. 


‘‘Walter has been hurt, but he 
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| 


| 
| 


In the letter that | me some news. 


‘*What shall you do with the cablegram ?”’ 
‘*T think I had better hold it for two or | 


And Goodwin himself may 
reappear. I hate to cable 
the parent that his son’s 





he dictated from the hospital he tells us a 
great deal of interesting news about the 
Panama Canal, but it sounds as if it had been 
written by a man thoroughly familiar with 
the work. The letter is not like Walter at all, 
and as for this money-order for forty dollars 
enclosed in the brief note from Mr. Devlin —’’ 

Mrs. Goodwin no more than half heard this 
| speech. She was wondering whether Walter 
was really having good care. How dreadfully 
| forlorn it must be in a hospital two thousand 
miles from home! 

‘*And we have no idea what has happened 
to him!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘And to think of 
| his sending money to us when I am sure he 
must need it for himself! It is just like him.’’ 

‘*He was probably hurt while trying to save 
somebody’s life,’’ said Elieanor. 

‘*In his dictated letter Walter makes no 
mention of sending money,’’ said Mr. Good- 
win, ‘‘yet in the same mail comes this large 
remittance on account of Walter’s salary, 
enclosed by Mr. Devlin.’’ 

‘*He is the steam-shovel man who inspired 
Walter with the notion of going to the isth- 
mus,’’ said Mrs. Goodwin. ‘*‘Walter thought 
he was a splendid fellow. ’’ 

‘“*But we know nothing about him. And 
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IS IT YOU OR SOME ONE ELSE?” 





whereabouts are un- 
known.”’ 

The surgeon tucked the 
message into his pocket. 
He was a very busy young 
man, and there was no 
time in his crowded day 
to investigate the disap- 
pearance of Walter Good- 
win, and inasmuch as the 
Dauntless and the ma- 
rines had been sent to sea 
with very little publicity, 


of the Juan Lopez reached 
the hospital. 


parent, Mr. Horatio Good- 
win, had found it difficult 
to give proper attention to 
his bookkeeping duties in 
the office of the coal dealer 
in Wolverton. He started 
nervously when any one 
entered the place; and his 
eye was alert for the cap 
and buttons of a telegraph 
messenger boy. At the end 
of the first day of waiting, 
he said to his wife: 

‘* There has been no 
interruption in the cable 
service, and our message 
must have reached Ancon 
within a few hours after 
I sent it.’’ 

‘*Walter may have left 
the hospital. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but the depart- 
ment in which he is em- 
ployed should be able to 
find him at once. The 
whereabouts of every American must be 
known to the authorities. ’’ 

‘‘It will be very hard to wait for a letter 
from him,’’ murmured Mrs. Goodwin. ‘‘I 
have tried to be brave, but — 

‘*You have been brave and fine,’’ and her 
husband kissed her. ‘‘Perhaps I should not 
have let him go. I find it difficult to apply 
myself to my day’s work. I can write to the 
canal authorities, asking them to make a search, 
but we could not expect a reply before three 
weeks. ’’ 

The next morning Mrs. Goodwin, who had 
slept but little, said to her husband, ‘‘Oh, I 
want you to go to Panama, and bring Walter 
straight home with you! Is it impossible?’’ 

Mr. Goodwin meditated for a moment. 

‘It is not really impossible, my dear. I 
could raise the money for the trip, either on 
my note, or by placing a small mortgage on 
the house. ’’ 

‘*You need not worry about leaving us,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘There is a little money in the 
savings-bank, and we can get along.’’ 

On the way to the coal office Mr. Goodwin 


bought a New York newspaper and turned to | 
the shipping advertisements. A steamer was | 
| Scheduled to sail direct to Colon that very | 


it is out of the question that a boy like Walter | afternoon at five o’clock; there would be no 
| should be given forty dollars in advance by a | more sailings for several days. Mr. Goodwin 


government department only a few days after | wore a hopeless air. 


his arrival on the isthmus. ’’ 


‘‘Why, Horatio, you act as if you thought | 


something serious might have happened to | 


| him!’’ Mrs. Goodwin said, anxiously. 
| ‘*Neither of these letters is from Walter 
himself. If some one had a motive for wish- 


for a purpose, to keep us quiet. ’’ 


| o’clock. 


| the question for him to take the steamer, 
although a train connection from Wolverton 
would enable him to reach the wharf by four 
Unreconciled to the delay, he entered 
the coal office and listlessly took the ledgers 


/and journals from the safe. 
ing us to believe that we need have no anxiety | 


about Walter, this money might have been sent | 


‘‘A bad motive? These letters were meant! couple o’ days, Mr. 


His employer, an elderly Irishman with a 
rough tongue, inquired: 

‘*What’s been on your mind for the last 
Goodwin? Anything 


to deceive us? I don’t care if it costs a dollar | wrong with the strappin’ lad that went sailin’ 


a word, Horatio. 


opens to-morrow morning. 


every stick of furniture in the house to be sure | 


| 


I want you to send a cable off to make his fortune ?’’ 
message to the hospital as soon as the office | 


This solicitude was unexpected, and Mr. 


I would gladly sell | Goodwin stammered in surprised tones: 


‘“*Why, thank you. Yes, I am greatly con- 


of getting a reply from Walter within the next | cerned about Walter. ’’ 


twenty-four hours. ’’ 


‘*Tell me about it. Has he got himself into a 


It therefore happened that before noon the | scrape, or can’t ye get any word from him?’’ 





| Street again. 
| place ye want to go to?’’ 





several days passed before | 
the story of the pursuit | 





It seemed utterly out of | 





that’s what you’re drivin’ at. It will be here 
when you come back. Have you enough ready 
money for the journey? I hope ye will have 
two fares to pay comin’ back.’’ 

‘*Well, I haven’t the funds just at present, 
but I may be able in a few days to secure —’’ 

‘*Quit beatin’ about the bush, Mr. Goodwin, 
and talk to me like a man. Why will ye go 
messin’ round and wastin’ time tryin’ to raise 
money? Will three hundred be enough? Ye’ll 
find a way to pay me when you get on Easy 
When does a ship sail to the 


‘*This afternoon,’’ Mr. Goodwin replied. 

‘‘Then off with ye.’’? The coal merchant 
‘*Trot 
home and say good-by to the wife, and stop 


‘at the bank as ye dash for the train. The 
| cash will be there. God bless ye. I haye five 


of my own, and I would go to a hotter place 
than Panama for any one of them.’’ 

Almost a week after the Juan Lopez had 
fled so hastily from the Bay of Panama, Walter 
Goodwin came back in the government tug. 
Before landing at Balboa, he said to Devlin: 

‘*Please forget about me. I can jump right 
in and look for a job.’’ 

‘*Not until I have taken you to see the 
Colonel. Those were his orders. We'll board 
the first train to Culebra.’’ 

The Colonel was in consultation with two 
of his division engineers when Devlin led 
Walter in to him. 

‘*So this is the young man who is so handy 


with the broomstick !’’ exclaimed the Colonel. 
Meanwhile that anxious | ‘‘I am delighted to know that your latest 


voyage has turned out so well. I understand 
that you bagged General Quesada. ’’ 

‘*The lad used his head, Colonel,’’ said 
Devlin. ‘‘It’s head-work that counts on the 
isthmus—I have heard you say it yourself.’’ 

‘*T can’t thank youenough. I wasn’t worth 
all that trouble,’’ said Walter. 

‘*Oh, perhaps you were; that remains to be 
seen,’’ said the Colonel. ‘‘Devlin told me 
that you were looking for work when you got 
into this extraordinary scrape. You have 
done the canal commission a considerable 
service. Would you like to take a position on 
the wharf at Balboa ?’’ 

Walter was about to answer with great fervor 
when a tall, spare gentleman in khaki entered 
the office from another room, and protested: 

‘*Pardon me, Colonel, but Goodwin belongs 
tome. Isawhim first. With your permission 
I will use him in the Cristobal commissary. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, how are you, Major Glendinning?’’ 
The Colonel chuckled. ‘‘Has baseball anything 
to do with your interest in this young man?’’ 

‘Officially? No. Between us, as man to 
man? Yes. The force at Cristobal will be 
most unhappy if Goodwin is sent to Balboa. 
They will consider themselves wronged. Thelr 
morale will be impaired. ’’ 

‘*Ts it as bad as that? If baseball is vate 
involved, I had better surrender. I should 
rather not add to my troubles. ’’ 

The major turned to Walter. 

‘*How is your arm? I called at the hospital 
to see- you, but you had gone off on that 
ridiculous voyage. Can you steer clear of 
landslides and revolutions for a while?’’ 

““T’ll try, sir. I should like to lead a very 
quiet life. I can pitch again before long.’’ 

Devlin shook hands with Walter, and said: 

‘*T want to break you in at firing a steam- 
shovel when you are strong and husky again. 
Your luck has turned. I will look you up on 
my first day off.’’ 

‘*You are the best friend a fellow ever 
had,’’ said Walter. 

Two days later he was put on the gold roll 
as a commissary clerk and assigned to the 
great warehouse in Cristobal, which was filled 
with groceries, dry-goods, hardware, shoes, 
crockery, candy, and what not. It was one 
depot of the unique system of storekeeping 
conducted on a vast scale by a paternal gov- 
ernment. After his breathless adventures, 
Walter was glad to work with all his might at 
the humdrum task of tallying the merchandise 
as it came in from the railroad cars. 

He was thus engaged when his father went 
ashore at Cristobal to investigate the story 
told him by the quarantine doctor. Inquiry 
soon disclosed the glad fact that Walter had 
safely returned from his perilous voyage, and 
was employed in the commissary department. 
To the warehouse sped Mr. Goodwin. 

He stopped amid the boxes and barrels, and 
stood staring at his tall son. Walter dropped 
his tally-sheet, blinked, and shouted: 

‘*Goodness gracious, father! Is it you or 
some one else?’’ 

With this he seized upon his parent, swung 
him clear of the floor in a bear-like hug, and 
set him down again in a somewhat rumpled 
condition. 

‘*Are you really all right, Walter?’’ 

‘*Of course I’m all right. Can’t you see it 
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for yourself? And what brought you way | foreigner entertaining company, for he 


down here from Wolverton ?’’ 

‘*We can tell all this later. I have come to 
take you home with me. A steamer sails for 
New York to-morrow.’’ 

‘“*To take me home with you?’’ Walter’s 
face was dismal beyond words. , ‘‘Why, father, 


you don’t understand. Everything is coming | 


my way. I am on the gold roll at seventy-five 
dollars a month, and I intend to send half of 
it home. Do you honestly mean it?’’ 

‘It is why I made the long journey. Your 
mother and I cannot stand it, Walter. After 
she hears of the dynamite and the landslides 
and the pirates, she will never forgive me if I 
leave you here.’’ 

‘*But you will give me a chance to talk it 
over with you?’’ implored Walter. ‘‘Please 
look round first, and see what a fine country 
this is to live in. It is as quiet and safe as 
Wolverton, and a good deal healthier. ’’ 

‘*Your adventures sound like it,’’ said Mr. 
Goodwin, drily. 


|promptly delivered himself of an earnest 
eulogy of Walter. Since in his own country | 
girls of fourteen were young ladies, and to be | 
treated as such, he instantly lost his heart to, 
Eleanor, and was so flatteringly attentive that 
she felt very grown-up indeed. 

The baseball- players from Culebra were 
brawny men, and intended to hammer the 
young Cristobal pitcher out of the box. During | 
the first and second innings it looked as if they 
might succeed. Naughton grew more and more | 
disconsolate when he beheld Walter’s pitching | 
pounded for one hard, clean hit after another. | 
The game was still young, however, and the 
Cristobal fielding was sharp and steady. 

Walter, moreover, became more deliberate 
| ana wary, and at last checked Culebra’s bat- 

ting streak. In the third inning Bucky Har- 








| and tying the score. 
As the game went on, Walter became still 


| rison and his comrades rallied, and dismayed | 
| the Culebra pitcher by driving in three runs | 


easy school, but I think you can stand up to it | young fellow,’’ blithely quoted Walter, and 
by next summer. ’’ | Devlin indulged himself in a reminiscent grin. 
“It sounds like a great place for a husky | THE END. 


MARTINS MIDNIGHT VISITOR 
ona Edward‘ Williston FrentZ_ 


EDDING and I had been raised. It was facing him, and 
R sitting for half an hour swaying from side to side, in a 
one evening, well up in sort of harmony with the tune 

the bows of the Prince Albert, he was humming. 
when the band suddenly struck ‘*Naturally, the first thing I 
into the familiar tune, ‘‘The thought of was my gun. I reached 
Wearing of the Green.’’ for it, but I didn’t even draw it. 
I like the air, for its versatility as well as for | The window where I stood was the only one 
its beauty. You think you know it because in the bungalow that was open, and both Bill 
| you have seen the Hibernians step along to it; and the shake were in a direct line with it. 
as a marching tune on St. Patrick’s day. That |I might have picked the cobra’s head off,—if 





| ae 






‘*Now that you are here,’’ Walter suggested, | more effective and cool-headed. The fateful 
‘twhy don’t you spend a week in seeing the | seventh inning arrived, and the score still 
canal? You ought not to miss it. You needn’t | stood three to three. Then Cristobal got a 
worry about me. I am as safe as if I were|run on a timely hit. In their half of the 
clerking in a corner grocery in Wolverton. ’’ inning, Culebra filled the bases with two men 

The suggestion delighted Mr. Goodwin, | out. Walter hitched up his belt, and stole a 
although he had a struggle with his conscience | glance at the grand stand. Eleanor was leaning | 
concerning the expense. He ought to hasten | forward, with parted lips and clasped hands, | 
back to his desk in the coal dealer’s office. | ‘‘wishing hard enough to win,’’ as he had so | 
But never again would he have such a vacation | often seen her do on the high-school field at | 
as this. The next morning, eager and alert, | Wolverton. He turned to face the Culebra | 


is all very well, but I have heard it from the 
lips of a famous ballad-singer, in the hall of a 
settlement house, where most of the guests 
were old Irishwomen; and it was because lips 
quivered and handkerchiefs came out and tears 
plowed their way down the wrinkled cheeks, 
that I saw another side of the old song. 

I like it, I say, and 1 was astonished when 
Redding got up abruptly, and said, ‘*Come, 
let’s get away! I hate that air!’’ 

I followed him, partly out of curiosity. We) 


my hand hadn’t been too shaky,—but the 
bullet would have taken Bill in the chin. 
The only other window was on the back side, 


|and that, I knew, opened hard and squeaked 


horribly, so I didn’t dare try it. 
‘*Bill had seen my head at the window, —for 


| he was square in front of it,—and probably 


saw, too, that I was likely to do some fool 
trick that would startle the snake. Without 
changing the tune he was humming, he sang 
impromptu, in the same even tone, and to the 


he went out to view the Gatun locks and dam. | batsman, a bronzed six-footer of the steam-| went the whole length of the deck, till finally same air, ‘Don’t you dare to make a motion. 


Major | shovel brigade. Naughton shouted: 


| 
| 


Walter toiled in the commissary. 


| we found seats near the stern, where the band | I can play the game alone. You will only 


Glendinning, passing through the warehouse 
on a tour of inspection, asked: 

‘*How are you going to like the job?’’ 

‘*Tremendously, sir, thank you! But I may 
have to resign this week. My father has come 
after me.’’ 

‘*What? Does he think you are incapable of 
taking care of yourself? What’s the matter?’’ 

‘‘They want me at home. I am too far 
away from the family. ’’ 

‘*Pshaw! Does your father need you in his 
own business ?’’ 

‘*No, sir. His business doesn’t amount to 
much at present. He was with the Wolverton 
Mills for twenty years as accountant and book- 
keeper —’’ 

‘“*The mills closed down,’’ interrupted the 
major. ‘‘I used to purchase from them.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. My father is a first-class man 
in every way, but times are dull at home, and 
—and —’’ Walter exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘I hap- 
pened to think that instead of my going home 
to the family, I might somehow manage to 
bring the family down here!’’ 

Major Glendinning was both touched and 
amused. ‘‘You mean that there might pos- 
sibly be an opening for a first-class accountant 
and bookkeeper in the canal organization? 
Can you recommend him ?’’ 

‘*Very highly,’’ was Walter’s grave reply. 
‘*T have known him for seventeen years, and 
he can furnish the very best of references.’’ 

‘*Well, if you are a chip of the old block, 
your father deserves consideration. Such men 
are not any too easy to. find for the office work 
of the various departments. ’’ 

‘*He is at the Washington Hotel in Colon, ’’ 
hopefully suggested Walter. ‘‘Of course I 
am very anxious to stay on the job, and I don’t 
want to disobey him —’’ 

‘*Perhaps you can persuade him to file a 
formal application,’’ said Major Glendinning. 

Six weeks later a holiday crowd assembled 
in the baseball park at Cristobal to see an 
important game in the Isthmian League series. 

When the captain of the Cristobal nine, 
‘*Bucky’”’ Harrison, led his men out on the 
diamond for preliminary practise, the ‘‘bleach- 
ers’’ greeted the pitcher with special applause. 

As Walter Goodwin swung his good right 
arm in ‘‘warming-up’’ practise, he glanced at 
the grand stand with an air of pride and satis- 
faction wholly unselfish. His venturesome 
voyage to the isthmus had been tremendously 
worth while. One more achievement, and his 
cup would be full to overflowing. He must 
prove that he could pitch winning baseball. 
But a fellow who had earned a place for him- 
self on the gold roll, and then moved his 
whole family from Wolverton, ought to face 
the heaviest hitters of the Culebra nine with 
a good deal of confidence. 

Shortly before the game began, Walter spied 
a black-haired young man, who came running 
across the field, wildly waving his Panama 
hat. It was Alfaro. 

‘*T have just now arrived from Colombia in 
the nick of time to behold you play the grand 
sport of baseball, my dear friend,’’ explained 
Alfaro. ‘‘My steamer lands me at Balboa 
this morning. I jump for the train. I rush. 
I am in a breakneck hurry, and here I am.’’ 

“This is a glad reunion. And General 
Quesada and his parrot will bother you no 
more for some time.’’ 

‘So I have heard. He will be in Uncle 
Sam’s hotel with the iron bars, which is a 
very good place for him. I am going back to 
Washington to bea diplomat some more. What 
do you hear from that dear family of yours?’’ 

‘*They are all here.’’ Walter led his 


friend toward the grand stand. And Mrs. 
Goodwin and her daughter found the young 





| ‘*O you Goodwin! Remember how you| was hardly audible. | queer the business, if you try to take a hand.’ 
| handled the stuff on the dynamite ship. This | He sat in silence for a moment, and then, ‘*‘What he had in mind I couldn’t tell, of 
| is easy.’’ | evidently realizing that his agitation demanded | course. To me the situation seemed absolutely 
Walter sent the ball breaking across the | some sort of excuse or apology, said: | hopeless, and for a moment I thought of rush- 
|corner of the plate. The batter swung at it| ‘‘I can’t stand that tune. I haven’t heard | ing back to the club-house for help; but I 
| as if he expected to drive a home run into the | it but once since the last night I spent with | knew, when I thought it over, that a thousand 


| Caribbean Sea. 
|umpire. The next ball floated lazily, and so 
| deceived the batter that he did not try for it. 
| The third ball he batted high into the air, 
| whence it fell into the hands of Bucky 
Harrison. 

Walter had pitched himself out of the tight- 
est corner of the game against the most for- 
midable team of the Isthmian League. The 
| game was won, for during the last two innings 
| neither side was able to score. 


After a pause, he went on: 
‘*Martin was my roommate when we were | 
| freshmen, but he left at the end of the year to | 
enter Tech. After he was graduated, he came | 
! out here to the East, and I hadn’t seen him 
| since, until a couple of months ago. I found | 
| he was on a big. engineering job—building a | 
dam—up between Simla and Umballa, and I | 
ran up to see him, and spent two weeks. 
| **We lived like lords. Bill had a good bunga- | 


‘*One strike!’’ called the | Billy Martin, and I had to get out then.’’ men wouldn’t be worth any more than one; 


and so I stood there and waited. 

**] told you that both of Bill’s hands were 
hanging out—one toward the book he had 
dropped, the other toward the fan. Suddenly 
I thought I saw that the hand next to the fan 
was moving—so slowly that at first I couldn’t 
be sure. But I watched it, and soon knew 
that it was. 

‘*All this time the monotonous humming 
kept up. Over and over again I heard the 


| Walter’s friends gathered round him as he | low to himself, with two servants and all the | lines—‘ ’Tis the most distressful country,’ and 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER. 





NATURALLY, THE FIRST THING I THOUGHT OF WAS MY GUN. 


‘They are hanging men and women for the 
wearing of the green.’ From where I stood, 
—a little back from the window, —I could look 
Bill square in the face, but after the first he 
did not even glance at me. Instead, his eyes 
were fixed sharp on those of the snake, and 
never wavered. But I was watching that 
right hand. 

‘**Slowly, with a motion I could hardly be 
sure was any motion at all, it stole out toward 
the electric fan; but all the time the low, 
crooning tune continued, without a break in 
its monotonous rhythm. 

‘*T looked at Bill’s face. His eyes were fixed 
steadily on those of the cobra, but his skin was 
the color of a moldy lemon, and from his fore- 
head streams of sweat trickled slowly down 
until they dropped from his chin. 

‘*There was not a motion in any part of his 
body except the right hand. That kept stealing 
out, so slowly I could hardly see it move, till 
the fingers closed round the standard of the 
fan. There they. rested for what seemed to 
me a long, long time. Then, as I watched, I 
could see that the fan was gradually creeping 
in toward the bed. 

‘“*The song kept up without a pause or a 
waver, and the fan moved along till it had 


| pressed through the crowd to join his family. | comforts of home. He had even sent back to | reached a point nearly opposite the serpent’s 


Alfaro was as delighted as the Goodwins. 


with a heart full of gladness!’’ he shouted to 
Walter. ‘‘Viva the grand sport of baseball! 
Viva the Panama Canal! Viva everybody!’’ 


that I sent to you with the best of intentions. 
It made you so much worry and false alarm 
about the boy that I ought to be kicked. I 
want to apologize. ’’ 

‘*Tt was the most brilliant inspiration you 
ever had,’’ declared Mr. Goodwin. 

‘*Your generous impulse was one of the 
things that brought us to the isthmus to live, ’’ 
added Mrs. Goodwin. ‘‘You had a good deal 
to do with reuniting the family. 
under great obligations to you.’’ 

‘*Walter has a good berth in the commis- 
| sary,’’ said Devlin, ‘‘but I hope he will want 
| to tackle a grown man’s job after a while. If 
| you wish him to finish his schooling, I will say 
/no more, but there is no all-round education 
|in the world like holding down a job on the 
| Panama Canal.’’ 
| **Walter wants to become a mechanical engi- 
| neer, ”” replied Mr. Goodwin. ‘‘My parental 
|authority has been rather shaky ever since 
|my son recommended me to Major Glendin- 
|ning. It will be some time before I dare to 
| assert my rights as the head of the family.’’ 

‘* Father is joking!’’ exclaimed Walter. 
‘*My family responsibilities did give me some 
worry, but now they are off my hands.’’ 

‘*Then with your father’s permission, you 
shall begin your real education with a tireman’s 








| shovel, feeding coal into old 26. It is not an) 


We feel | 


| the States for a big Edison fan—said the Indian 


didn’t like to have a punka-walla hanging 
| round when he wanted to be alone. 
‘‘There was a fine lot of young chaps on | 


up there, and they were mighty good to me. 
|So the night before I was going to leave, I | 
| stayed up at the club-house after dinner to say 
good-by. Bill went on down to the bungalow. 
|” “1 sat round and talked a while. When 1| 
| left, it was nearly midnight. 
| ‘*When I got within sight of the bungalow, 
| I was surprised to see that the light was burn- 
ing, and still more surprised when I reached | 
it to hear some one inside singing ‘The Wear- | 
ing of the Green.’ I say singing, but it was | 
really just humming. 
‘*That struck me as so odd that I stepped at 
once to the window at the end of the bungalow, 
|}and looked in. I have no doubt I was grin- 
ning when I reached the window; but if I 
was, the grin didn’t last long. 

‘*Bill’s cot was at the opposite end of the 
room, and Bill lay on it, flat, except that his 
head was raised a bit. His left hand was out- | 
side the bedcovering, and hung down toward | 
the floor; and ‘on the floor lay a book that he 
had probably been reading when he fell asleep. 
His right hand was also outside, and hung | 
down beside him; and just beyond, on a chair, 
was the electric fan, running, but turned down, 
so that it was going slowly. | 

‘*These things I noticed afterward. What I | 


saw first was a great cobra coiled on Bill’s | 


stomach, with its hood extended and its head | 


head. But then I noticed that the cobra seemed 


‘*T shall go to Washington and be a diplomat | punkas weren’t breezy enough for him, and he | conscious of a change. I suppose the move- 


ment of the fan had modified the force or the 
direction of the breeze that blew on him. At 
any rate, he seemed doubtful, and for a moment 


Devlin came up, and said to Mr. Goodwin, | the job, mostly Englishmen. They had a | he stopped the even swaying of his head, and 
rather sheepishly, ‘‘About that money-order | sort of club among themselves. Bill put me | once even drew it back and held it perfectly 
| still, till I thought the end had come, and he 


was going to strike. 
“Tf Bill thought the same thing he never 


| showed it. Not a muscle quivered, not an 


eyelash stirred. He still stared into those 


| beady eyes in front of him, and still hummed 


his tune as evenly as a pianola. But I noticed 
that his right hand had stopped, with the fan 
on his chest, just in front of his face. It was 
still running very slowly, with a deep, low 
hum that dominated the silence of the room. 

‘*‘And then suddenly the hum rose to a 
scream, and I saw Bill push the fan forward 
with all his might. As he pushed, he had, 
with his thumb, thrown the lever of the fan 
to the top notch,—from nine hundred revolu- 
tions to something over five thousand,—and he 
had smashed the machine straight at the head 
of the snake. . 

‘*T suppose the cobra struck at the same 
instant. It was like poking your finger into a 
lawn-mower when somebody is pushing it as 
hard as he can. 

*“*T gave a yell and jumped through the 
window, and Bill dropped the fan and rolled 
out of bed. When we picked ourselves up the 
fan was still going—and so was the tail of the 
snake; but there wasn’t any head on the thing. 

**Do you see now why I dislike that tune?’’ 

I thought I did. 
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FRIEDRICH LIST. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ORE boys are drowned while skating on 
thin ice than while waiting for a really 
hard freeze. | 





UCH advice that can be had free is worth 


of the district in which the operator lives. 
The country has been divided into nine inspec- | 
tion districts. No eharge is made for the 
license, but the holder must pass a strict 
examination, and comply with the government 
regulations. It is not the government’s desire 
to discourage amateurs, but only to end the 
‘sanarchy of the air,’’ and to prevent inter- | 
ference with important messages. 


* © 


GERMANY, HOLLAND AND THE 
RHINE. 

HE German Emperor is trying to persuade | 
the Netherlands to consent that tolls shall | 
be levied on shipping on the Rhine. | 

Although the mouth of the Rhine is in the| 
Netherlands, Germany is vitally interested in | 
it, for more than half of all the goods carried | 
by vessels in Germany travel on the great 
river. More than three-quarters of a century | 
ago, the importance to Germany of controlling 
the mouth of the Rhine impressed itself on | 
Friedrich List, who said that Germany with- | 





| finger-tips on an inked block. Each imprint 


betrayed by his finger-prints. He had left 
some grimy marks on a pane of glass. The 
detective who wished to show the convincing 
nature of these marks asked the judge to pick 
twelve men at random in the courtroom. Then 
the detective withdrew. ‘The judge asked the 
twelve men one after another to press their 


was designated by a letter. One of the twelve 
was then directed to take hold of the pane of 
glass on whieh the grimy marks appeared. 
The detective returned to the room, and very 
quickly identified the fresh print on the glass 
with that among the twelve which was lettered 
“*L.?? The identification was correct. 

In many places laborers who are unable to 
sign their names are no longer told to make 
their marks, but to register their finger-prints. 
This method of identification has been adopted 
in the Canal Zone. 


* © 


CIVIC BIOLOGY. 


directorates, or other forms of machinery for the 
concentration of financial power. Regulation 
of abuses, he believes, will be automatic; 
human nature will provide for it. The man 
who attains a position of such authority as 
that, for example, which Mr. Morgan himself 
holds in the financial world, can maintain it 
only so long as he uses his power with justice 
and wisdom. 

That Mr. Morgan truly believes this, few 
will doubt ; even those who deny the invariably 
beneficent nature of his activities will prob- 
ably grant that he is unconscious of having 
any insatiate lust for power. And the funda- 
mental principle that he has enunciated is of 
course correct; otherwise there would never 
have been any progress in the world. 

But the test of progress is the ease with which 
it permits true principles to be practically ap- 
plied. There have been numerous instances 


jin history of men who have abused their 


power and wrought a great deal of damage 
before the automatic remedy began to work. 
Before the ingenious inventor devised the 


more than some for which people cheer- out Holland was like a house the front door 
fully pay large fees. of which belonged to a stranger. List was an 
| exile in the United States from 1825 to 1833; 


T= ability to believe is stronger in some 
men than in others; but no man ever rose 
very high who did not believe in something | 
with all his might. | 
MAS grown persons reason as the wnt! 
boy. did who decided that there is no| 
Santa Claus because he saw so many of him | 
in the stores at Christmas time. 
OME of the Indians appear to be working 
out their own problem in a highly satis- 
factory fashion. At the Oklahoma state fair 
in December several members of the Choctaw 
tribe took prizes, in competition with hun- 
dreds of white men, for the corn, cotton and 
beans that they had raised. 





[* was a politician rather than a moralist 
who wrote of man’s inalienable right fo ‘‘the | 
pursuit of happiness.’? Moralists know that 


| with the North Sea port of Emden, at the 


and during that time he became so imbued with 
Alexander Hamilton’s theory of a protective 
tariff that when he went back to Europe he 
urged the German states to form a customs 
union, or Zollverein. They adopted his sug- 
gestion. Out of the customs union grew the 
confederation of states now known as the 
German Empire; and out of the German 
Empire has grown Germany’s economic need 
to control this water outlet to the sea. 
Germany cannot expect soon to persuade the. 
Netherlands to enter the federation; but if it 
can secure the repeal of the treaty under which 
the Rhine is made free to the ships of all 
nations, it will have a powerful weapon with 
which to coerce the little kingdom. There is 
already a German canal connecting the Rhine 


'FTCHE teacher said that John was a lazy 
boy, and the doctor who visited the school 
took her word for it. The teacher knew 
she was right, because whenever she scolded 
John for his poor work, he merely hung his 
head and grew red in the face. 

Then one day an expert took John in hand, 
and found that his heart had one kind of beat | 
and his pulse another; that the blood was not 
properly feeding his brain cells, and that his 
sensitiveness was overstimulating them. A 
few months of outdoor life and the right kind 
of diet made John one of the brightest and | 
most diligent boys in his class. | 

Doctor Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, has predicted that the time will | 
come when education will be in the hands of | 
the medical profession. Probably he did not | 
mean that all teachers would be physicians or 
that all physicians would actively teach. Prob- | 
ably he wished merely to emphasize the truth | 
that the human problem is the great problem | 





safety-valve, the boiler that abused its power 
blew up. Equipped with a safety-valve, it 
would have gone on, a perfectly good boiler, 
working in the interest of mankind. 

We want to harness our big financial gen- 
iuses, just as we harness steam in our big loco- 


| motive engines, so that we can make them 


work for us; but we need to provide them with 
safety-vaives. Otherwise, men with valuable 
possibilities, like Mr. Morgan, may become 
uncontrollable, and in the end destroy, them- 
selves at considerable cost to the rest of us. 
If he were not such an uncompromising opti- 
mist about human nature, Mr. Morgan might 
see that the application of a governmental 
safety-valve is as much in the interest of the 
financier as of the public. 

And it is interesting to observe that Mr. 
Baker, a close financial ally of Mr. Morgan, 
and the next witness before the committee, 
admitted that in the hands of ‘‘very ambitious 


you cannot overtake happiness by pursuing | mouth of the river Ems. Over this route, it 
it, but that it will come to you, if it comes at | is proposed to build a larger canal, big enough 
all, when you have become so absorbed in to accommodate all the Rhine shipping that 
some other pursuit that you have ceased to finds at Rotterdam its outlet to the sea, and | 


think about it. 


VEN in Russia there is progress. The| 
serfs who were freed in 1861 were liberated | 


by a royal decree of the Tsar. The serfs of | 


all that enters Germany by way of Rotterdam. | 


If Germany should obtain the right to levy | 
tolls on river shipping, it could divert to, 
Emden such of its traffic as now goes to Rotter- | 





of modern education ; that heredity and environ- 
ment are the forces that educators must study 
more and more; that teachers, trained in pSy- 
chology as well as in physiology, must meet | 
the special needs of each delinquent and 
defective child. Doctor Eliot evidently be- | 
lieved that orthogenics— which means the | 





the Caucasus, who were not included in the| dam; all it would have to do would be to| science of correcting physical and mental | 


emancipation of half a century ago, have just | give preferential rates to shipping within the | defects by known methods—is more practical | 


received their freedom, not at the command of 
an absolute monarch, but through a statute 
passed by a Russian parliament. 
FFORTS were made to raise funds for the 
preservation of the old home of Francis 
Scott Key in Georgetown, District of Colum- 
bia, but they were unsuccessful. The old 
brick structure, which has long been an object 
of interest to visitors in Washington, was torn 
down last month; but ‘‘the flag is still there,’’ 
and Key’s stirring song will live as long as 
the flag flies. rr 
T= topsyturviness of China must be due 
to some curious quirk in the Chinese mind. 
A Chinaman draws his plane toward him, 
instead of pushing it from him, wears white 
instead of black for mourning, and pulls his | 
wheelbarrow instead of pushing it. Now, when | 
the women of the rest of the world are 
demanding the right to wear the trousers, he | 
has just issued a decree that his womenkind | 
shall discard trousers in favor of skirts. 





MONG the men born in 1813 whose prom- 
inence makes it natural that we should | 
observe the one hundredth anniversary of their 
birth are three Americans, Stephen A. Doug-| 
las, John ©. Frémont and Admiral Porter; | 
three Englishmen, Isaac Pitman, the inventor | 
of phonography, Henry Bessemer, the inventor | 
of the steel process that bears his name, and | 
David Livingstone, the African explorer; and | 
one German, Richard Wagner, the composer. | 
N all seriousness, a French newspaper tells | 
its readers that Governor Wilson is not 
only. an eminent scholar, but that ‘the owes 
his success in part to athletics, which gives a | 
man place in the land of the Yankees.’’ Then | 
it relates this incident: ‘‘Not long ago, in a | 
game that appeared to be lost, he jumped over | 
a ditch and with a sure hand caught the ball. | 
Unanimous bravos acclaimed the exploit.’’ If | 
this makes us smile, let us nevertheless re- | 





German Empire, and to levy tolls on all ships 
that pass down the Rhine into Holland. 

Holland, however, has not shown itself 
hospitable to the German overtures. Instead, 
it is turning its back on the Kaiser and seek- 
ing friendly relations with France and Eng- 
land. Not long ago the Queen of Holland 
paid an official visit to Paris; and her gov- 
ernment has recently awarded to English ship- 
builders the contracts for building three new 
seventeen - thousand - ton war-ships. These 
great modern battle-ships, each one of which 
is nearly three times as large as any war-ship 
now in Wilhelmina’s small navy, are, it is 
said, for the defense of the Dutch East Indies. 
But if there should be any conflict in the North 
Sea, they would be of great value to Holland, 
or to any nation or nations that happened to be 
in alliance with her. 

Talk of tolls and plans for a canal are the | 





than eugenics. 

A person who has visited an electric power 
plant and seen what happens when certain 
switehes are moved may, if left to himself, 
apply and shut off the power, and so run the 
plant a short time if everything goes well. 
But if anything goes wrong, he will not know 
how to set it right. The school is a power 
plant. To get the most out of it the teacher 
must not only be able to run it when things 
go well, but must know how to find and repair 
defective parts. 

To change the figure, the American people 
have not fully realized that humanity is this | 
country’s greatest crop. The free school system | 
is doing much to give it a chance to attain its 
full growth, and to keep out the weeds of 
ignorance and criminality, but there is much 
more to be done. A recent investigation showed 
that no less than one-third of the children in 


moves in the game the Kaiser is playing. | the schools of thirty-one cities are backwatd. 
Wilhelmina, backed by her parliament, is | In other words, one pupil out of every three 
meeting them with big war-ships and friendly | is a year or more behind the grade in which 
negotiations with the Kaiser’s rivals. The sit- he would have been had he advanced regularly 
uation grows more interesting every year. | after entering school at the legal age. If this 
And it has all come about because a liberty- proportion holds throughout the country, there 
loving German, when he was living in Penn- 'are six million school children who, because | 
sylvania in the early part of the last century, ‘of mental or physical defects, have fallen 
was impressed with the views of Alexander behind in the work that is to fit them for the 
Hamilton. | battle of life and the responsibilities of citi- 
seitilieed | zenship. 
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A QUESTION IN HUMAN NATURE. 
R. Morgan’s testimony, before the Pujo | 
committee, upon one point in which | 

The Companion commented last week, 


FINGER - PRINTS. 


HOSE who have read Mark Twain’s 
‘*Pudd’ nhead Wilson’’ will remember the | 
_ Most dramatic scene in the book—that in | 
which the lawyer establishes his case by means | 
of thumb-print evidence. Mark Twain, how- | reveals him as a stanch believer in the busi- 
ever, did not independently discover that one | ness wisdom of virtue. His view of the matter | 
man’s thumb- and finger-prints may be readily | is interesting. 
discriminated from those of any other—al-| ‘‘Do you realize,’’ he was asked, ‘‘the vast 








| men, perhaps not overscrupulous,’’ the present 
| concentrated power might be perilous to the 


| country. Agen 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUBS. 


YEAR or two ago a wise man invented 

a scheme by which any one who will 

pull hard enough on his boot - straps, 
and hold on long enough, can lift himself by 
them. 

He knew the general feeling of poverty that 
settles upon the world at Christmas. He 
knew also the universal desire to give, and 
how the feeling of poverty checks and flouts 
and thwarts it, until for many of us it makes 
the season a time of heart-burnings; so he 
invented Christmas savings clubs, and the idea 
has spread from city to city. 

It is all very simple. You have only to 
visit the office of a bank or trust company that 
maintains such a club, and announce your 
wish to join. Beginning within a short time 
after Christmas, you deposit a fixed sum with 
the trust company once a week. You begin, 
let us say, with. five cents. The next week 
you put in ten cents, the third week, fifteen, 
and so on, increasing your deposit each week 
by the amount that you put in first, until, 
two weeks before next Christmas, your weekly 
payment reaches its maximum of two dollars 
and fifty cents. Then, just at the time when 
in previous years you have wondered how 
you could send anything at all to Henrietta’s 
children or to the Dobson twins, there comes 
from the trust company a check for the whole 


|amount you have saved, and a little interest 


besides—in all more than sixty dollars. 

Thatisone way. Thereisanother. Instead 
of beginning at the small end, you can begin 
with a deposit of two dollars and a half, make 
the second deposit two forty-five, the third 
two forty, and so on down to five cents. That 
is the Spartan way. It looks hard, but it is 
in reality much the easier. 

The one road starts on an up grade so slight 


| that you hardly notice it. At first the horses 


twitch their light load along with such ease 
that you anticipate a ‘‘joy ride’’ all the way. 
But by and by the wagon seems to go less 
smoothly, and the horses begin to breathe 


member that we sometimes have equally queer | though to many persons ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson’’ | and dangerous concentration of power through | hard. The road grows heavier and heavier, 


notions about foreign peoples. 
7 growing army of wireless telegraphers, | 
professional and amateur, has been organ- | 
ized, and henceforth will be under government | 
control. More than half of the hundred thou- 
sand wireless stations in the United States-are | 
equipped only to receive. The law that went 
into effect last month does not concern them; 
but everybody who sends wireless messages, 
even for pleasure, must now have a license, | 
which can be procured from the radio-inspector | 


| 


brought the first notification of the fact. To Sir | having the same directors in various banking | 

Francis Galton, the English man of science, be- | institutions ?’’ 

longs the credit for showing the conclusiveness Flat came the answer, ‘‘No, sir; I do not 

of this kind of circumstantial evidence. In1892° see any danger in it at all.’’ 

he published his ‘‘ Finger Prints,’’ and shortly | ‘‘Your idea is that when a man abuses his 

after that his ‘‘Finger Print Directories’’; by | power, he loses it?’’ 

mathematical calculation he proved that the| ‘Yes, and he never gets it back. again, 

chance that the finger-prints of any two persons either. ’’ 

are exactly alike is one in sixty-four billion. Standing firm on that principle, Mr. Morgan 
Recently in New York a burglar who seemed | sees no reason why the government should reg- 

to have pretty nearly established an alibi was | ulate combinations, voting trusts, interlocking 


the wheels sink hub-deep in mud, and if, 
finally, you do succeed in pulling into the 


| dooryard, it will be after dark, and no one 
| will be awake except the cat. 


The other road looks harder at the start. 
Boulders stand up in it, and mud and holes 
and ‘‘thank-you-ma’ams’”’ abound. But just 
‘notice that every foot of it is down grade. It 
grows better all the way. Take that road, and 
when, at the end, you roll gently down into 


| the pleasant little valley where the house 











stands, you will find a light in the window 
and supper ready on the table; and the hired 
man will come out to put up the horses for 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


LATED ALUMINUM.—A firm in Leip- 

zig, Germany, has patented a method of 
electroplating aluminum. The method consists, 
first, in cleaning the article in the usual way, 
and immersing it in an acid solution; then in 
heating it and treating it for a short time with 
reducing agents, such as alcohol, to prevent 
too rapid reaction; and finally, in placing it 
in an ordinary galvanizing bath. According 
to La Nature, the coating thus obtained is 
durable, and takes a high polish. Hitherto it 
has been difficult to plate aluminum. Articles 
that have been plated by the new method with 
gold, silver, brass, copper and nickel have been 
bent in every direction, heated to a high tem- 
perature in flames, and plunged suddenly while 
still hot into cold water without breaking the 
galvanized deposit. 


RHINE-NORTH SEA CANAL.—The 

German government is considering the 
gigantic project of linking the Rhine and the 
North Sea by a $60,000,000 canal. The plan 
that is now most favored is to start the canal 
at Wiesdorf, not far from Cologne, run it 
parallel with the 
Rhine past Diisseldorf 
to Duisburg, and from 
there continue it 
straight to Ditzum, on 
the Ems River oppo- 
site Emden. The 
length of this course is 
169 miles. Such a 
canal would drain vast 
stretches of the moors 
and marshes of north- 
western Germany ; it is 
estimated that it would 
reclaim enough land 
to support 100,000 per- 
sons. The canal would 
allow steamers to make quick time from the 
Rhine to ports in northern Great Britain and 
in the Scandinavian countries, and it would 
probably increase the ocean-going commerce 
of many inland ports that are at present 
isolated. The running time of a steamer from 
Cologne to Emden and back, by way of Rot- 
terdam, is 132 hours. By way of the canal it 
would be reduced to 79 hours. The political 
aspects of the project are discussed on the 
editorial page. ® 


E-ENFORCED CONCRETE. —Mr. Gerald 

O. Case has found that under certain con- 
ditions wood is a good substitute for the iron 
rods used to strengthen concrete beams. Ce- 
ment combines as well with wood as with iron, 
and the cement coating effectively protects the 
wood from decay. Mr. Case believes that by 
using nine per cent. of pitch-pine for reén- 
forcement, it is possible to make a concrete 
beam as strong as one that is reénforced in 
the ordinary way with one per cent. of steel. 
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AGNETIC SALVAGE.—For several 
years factories and other industrial estab- 
lishments have used cranes and hoisting- 
machinery equipped with powerful magnets for 
lifting heavy masses of iron, such as ingots, 
, rails and scraps. It is 

only recently, however, 
that the lifting magnet 
has been tried in sub- 
marine operations. The 
first occasion was when 
it was used to raise the 
1,500-ton cargo of a 
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barge that had sunk in 
55 feet of water in the | 
Mississippi River, at | 
New Orleans. Since) 

then a magnet has | 
recovered from the river Thames, in London, | 
a large quantity of scr&p-iron that had | 
dropped into the water during the loading | 
and unloading of barges. The average depth 
of the water was 18 feet, and the iron was 
found beneath two or three feet of mud at the 
bottom of the river. ‘The magnet raised several 
tons of iron an hour; each time it came up it 
brought from 400 to 600 pounds. A special 
insulating compound protects the coils of the 
magnet from loss of current when the magnet 
is submerged, and the supply wires are heavily 
coated with rubber. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS| 


HE ELECTORAL VOTES.—On January | 

13th, the national electors met in the capi- | 
tals of the various states and cast their votes 
for candidates for President and Vice-Presi- | 
dent, in accordance with the instructions | 
received at the polls in November. President | 
Taft received the eight votes of Utah and 
Vermont, and the same vote was cast for Dr. | 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia | 
University, as the Republican candidate for | 











the regular nominee, who died before the elec- 
tion. The 77 votes of Michigan, Minnesota, | 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Washington, | 
and 11 of the 13 votes of California, were cast | 
for Roosevelt and Johnson. The remaining | 
435 votes, including two from California, were 
cast for Wilson and Marshall. The record of 
the vote was sent to Washington by messen-_ 
gers from each state, and it will be counted | 
in Congress on the second Wednesday in Feb- 
ruary. ° 

EW SENATORS.—As Massachusetts is in | 

the habit of keeping its Senators in Wash- 
ington during good behavior, or so long as 
they will serve, the election of Mr. John W. 
Weeks, Republican, to 
succeed Mr. Winthrop M. | 
Crane is of unusual impor- 
tance. Mr. Weeks, who) 
is now Representative in | 
Congress from the 12th 
Massachusetts district, was 
chosen Senator on January | 
14th. He was born in New 
Hampshire, was educated 
at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, and served in 
the navy three years after 
graduation. He is a banker and broker. Mr. 
C. S. Thomas and Mr. John F. Shefroth, 
both Democrats, were elected in Colorado, 
Mr. Thomas J. Walsh, Democrat, was chosen 
in Montana, and Mr. E. C. Burleigh, Repub- 
lican, was elected in Maine. 

& 

RCHBALD IS GUILTY.—Judge Robert 

W. Archbald of the Commerce Court, who 
was impeached by the House of Represenia- 
tives last summer for high crimes and misde- 
meanors, was on January 13th found guilty of 


the Vice-Presidency, in place of Mr. Sherman, | 





MR. JOHN W. WEEKS. 





the charges by the United States Senate by | 
a vote of 68 to five. The conviction removes | 
him from office, and disqualifies him from | 
holding any positions of public honor or trust | 
under the government. His offense consisted | 
in using his judicial position for his personal | 
profit in dealing with litigants in his court. 
After the verdict, as well as before, Mr. Arch- | 
bald insisted that he had done no wrong, and | 
he was supported in this view by the vote of | 
both Senators from Pennsylvania, his home | 
state. ® | 

EW JERSEY “TRUST” LAWS.—Gov- | 

ernor Wilson, in his message to the Demo- | 
cratic Legislature of New Jersey on January | 
14th, urged the amendment of the corporation 
laws of the state so as to provide effective | 
supervision of all the processes of incorporation 
and to prevent fictitious increases in capital. 
Such changes in the law are necessary, he said, 
in order to bring the state laws into harmony 
with the policy of the national government on 
the ‘‘trust’’ question. During the Presidential 
campaign Governor Wilson said that the Nev | 
Jersey laws, under which many of the ‘‘trusts’’ 
are organized, had not been changed because 
the legislature was Republican. He hoped 
that with a Democratic majority in control 
something might be done. 

& 

HE BALKAN DEADLOCK.—The peace 

delegates were still in London when this 
column closed on January 16th, ‘but had had 
no meeting for 12 days. The ambassadors of 
the powers were seeking to find a way out 
of the deadlock occasioned by the refusal of 
Turkey to surrender Adrianople, and by the 
refusal of the Balkan allies to make peace | 
except on condition that this ancient Turkish | 
city be ceded to them. The danger of a general 
war has been lessened by the withdrawal of | 
Servia’s claim to a port on the Adriatic; but | 
on January 10th the situation was further com- 
plicated by Roumania’s demanding that Bul- 
garia cede to it the region extending east of 
Silistria to the Black Sea as the price of her 
neutrality in the war. : 

& 

T= DREYFUS CASE reappeared in 

French politics on January 12th, when 
Mons. Alexandre Millerand, minister of war, 
resigned from the cabinet on account of criti- 
cism of his action in restoring Lieut. Col. du 
Paty de Clam to his rank in the army. The | 
ete tie see YTestored officer was one of | 








a | 


the most bitter opponents | 
* of Major (then Captain) 
« Dreyfus when that Jewish 
| Officer was charged with | 
selling French armysecrets 
to Germany, and sentenced | 
to exile on Devil’s Island. | 
When the heat of the anti- 
Jewish agitation sub- 
sided, and Dreyfus was 
vindicated and restored to 
LT. COL. DU PATY DE CLAM. ig place in the army, 
Lieut. Col. du Paty de Clam was retired. | 
Reinstatement was promised to him after a| 
time, and Monsieur Miflerand kept the promise. | 
As a presidential election was. approaching, | 
the opponents of Premier Poincaré took ad- 
vantage of the incident to stir up racial oppo- 
sition to his candidacy. The war minister, 
however, assumed entire responsibility for his 
own act, and retired. 





















oi Think What’s 


Inside 


That’s a grain of wheat, puffed to eight times normal size. 

You eat some twenty like it in each spoonful of Puffed 
Wheat or Rice. 

That grain as it grew contained myriads of granules, too 
small for the naked eye. 

Yet each of those granules held a trifle of moisture. And 
that confined moisture, with the grains sealed in guns, was 
converted into steam. 

Then that steam was exploded, inside of each granule. 
Those explosions by the countless thousands made that Puffed 
Grain what it is. 


Now Crisp and Airy, 
Toasted, Thin and Porous 


Now you have a blown-up kernel, shaped exactly as it grew. 

A kernel filled with countless cells, bounded by toasted walls. 

An airy grain which crushes at a touch, and melts away to 
almond-flavored atoms. 

A grain that’s ready for digestion, as no other process 
makes it. 

And a grain that has the flavor of a slightly-toasted nut. 

That’s what a million homes are getting in these all-entic- 
ing foods. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c =... 
Puffed Rice, 15c =" 


West 
aaa’ 
Most Delicious Morsels 


Both of these foods are immensely inviting. 

Nothing ever before made from wheat or rice bears any 
comparison with them. 

Serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with fruit. 

Serve them floating in a bowl of milk. 

Garnish cake or ice cream with them as you would with nuts. 
Use like nuts in candy making. 

Think what foods they must be—whole-grain, porous, toasted 
kernels, made to taste like nuts. 














They are not ourinvention. We simply make and distribute 
them. 

The whole credit is due to Prof. A. P. Anderson, once a 
college professor, now a scientist in foods. 

But we know cereals, and how people like them. And we 
promise you a rare surprise when you try Puffed Wheat or Rice. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 
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‘FRIENDSHIP 
RBy- Abbie Zywell Brown 


OLD cannot buy it, 

€Poverty try it; 
Thrift may not cheapen it, 
Sorrow must deepen it; 
Joy cannot lose it, 
Malice abuse it; 
Wit cannot choke ‘it, 
Folly provoke it; 





Age can but strengthen it, 
Time only lengthen it; 
Death cannot sever 
Friendship for ever. 
Heaven the true place of it, 
God is the Grace of it. 
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PERFECT WORK OF PATIENCE. 


HEN Anna Richie was 
W twenty years old she had 
new faith and religious 
conviction come to her, and she 
became a member of the church. 
Almost immediately afterward a 
a= succession of sorrows befell her. 
Death visited her household repeatedly and 
left her almost alone; the settlement of her 
father’s estate disclosed serious losses and she 
was reduced to poverty. 

Then she fell ill, and after apparently re- 
covering she had another attack, and still 
another, in which the physicians recognized at 
Jast the results of a painful and incurable 
disease. Twelve years her sufferings con- 
tinued; during eight of these she lay helpless 
in her bed. 

It need not be pretended that she bore all 
this without hot and bitter tears, or that she 
saw the joys of life one by one depart with 
no longing look after them. It need not be 
pretended that she never grew weary or dis- 
pirited through the dragging years and the 
constant suffering that sometimes increased to 
agony. But it can be truthfully said that she 
brought her religious faith to the test, and 
found new and tender meanings in it. There 
were days and nights of weariness, there were 
weeks of incessant pain, but through them all 
her spirit grew sweeter, and still more deep 
became the calm of her abiding peace. 

She was, too, a source of comfort to her 
friends. Girls younger than she confided their 
joys and sorrows to her; she kept close to the 
life of her own companions and to that of those 
who were growing up round her; secrets were 
safe in her keeping, and those who came to her | 
for counsel and encouragement went away | 
helped by her wise advice and strengthened 
by her unfailing faith. 

When the long years of suffering came to an 
end, the friends who looked down upon the 
still, white face saw in it the peace and beauty 
of a patience that had done its perfect work. 
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THE FAIR DEAL. 


66 HAT is all just now. You 
1. T will please transcribe these 
; letters at once, Miss Leeds. 

They must get the next mail.” And 
Mr. Porter swung round to his desk 
and was deep in his calculations 
before the girl had left the room. 

. — Back at her own desk, Emily 
worked skilfully and swiftly. She was careful and 
accurate, and liked to do her work well. When the 
letters were finished, signed and mailed, however, 
she leaned back with a sigh of pleasure. From 
her seat she could look out over the city roofs—a 
fairy view in the late afternoon, with long amethyst 
shadows and floating plumes of smoke, golden as 
sunset clouds, and the blue glint of the harbor 
behind it all. Emily’s eyes grew dreamy. She 
longed to write a poem about it; absently she 
wrote down stray lines and phrases. 

She was startled by the voice of Mr. Lane, the 
treasurer: 

“Miss Leeds, can you tell me anything about 
account 805 B? I can’t find it in the index.” 

Emily started up at once. During her vacation, 
her substitute had played havoc with the card in- 
dexes. Emily had not yet straightened them out. 

“Ll find it, Mr. Lane,” she replied; and five 
minutes later she triumphantly unearthed it. 
Lane took it with a growl. ‘‘You’d better get those 
things in order as soon as you can,”’ he remarked. 

Emily walked away with heightened color. They 
expected her to undo another girl’s carelessness 
and do her own work, too! Still, of course, it had 
to be done some time, and her very anger made 
her work more swiftly. Fortunately, no calls in- 
terrupted her, and by five o’clock she had finished 
the work. 

“Now L hope there’ll be peace,” she said to her- 
self. Really, it was a comfort to have it done; 
to-morrow she could bring her Keats. to read in 
odd moments. 

She was utterly unprepared for the blow that 
fell a month later. Half-stunned, she stared at 
Mr. Porter. 

““But—but—I do my work well,” she stammered. 

“Yes,” he returned, bluntly, “what you do. But 
you haven’t been square; we engage our employés 
for eight hours a day, and we expect them to give 





Mr. 


full hours. We don’t pay for poetry and day- 
dreams—they don’t belong in our business. We 
want eight hours’ work—you haven’t delivered the 
goods, Miss Leeds.” 

With a sinking heart, Emily turned away. It 
was true—she could not deny it. And suddenly, 
through her humiliation, she caught a glimpse of 
a new ideal. 
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A DESCENT INTO VESUVIUS. 
Ae vcouvinn many tourists visit the voleano of 


sight, few have the daring or the physical 
endurance to descend into the depths of the crater. 
Suffocating sulphur fumes, red-hot cinders, pre- 
cipitous walls down which masses of rock are 
constantly plunging, are obstacles that only a 
few explorers have overcome. The last to accom- 
plish the descent was Mr. A. Console. He was 
accompanied by Mr. A. Malladra, who had been 
the second to explore the crater. Their experi- 
ences are described by Mons. V. Forbin in La 
Nature. 

Tied to a long rope, which six guides at the top 
lowered inch by inch, the two began to descend 
the perilous slope. The broken nature of the wall, 
which was seamed with deep crevasses, made the 
downward climb extremely difficult, and the erw 
bling rock offered no secure grip or footho 
The heat soon became almost insupportable. 
Mr. Console felt that his feet were actually 
roasting, and a thermometer that Mr. Malladra 
carried registered 82° Centigrade, or 179.30 Fahren- 


m- 
ld. 





reit. 

Finally the explorers reached the bottom of the 
cliff, and halted near the Fumarole Merealli. This 
hole is probably the vent of the volcanic chimney 
that has been almost entirely blocked by years of 
accumulated débris. It constantly vomits forth 
clouds of white and yellow fumes that render 
the surrounding air unbreathable. All about this 
fumarole the ground is covered with a deep layer 
of hot white powder mixed with gravel, into which 
the two adventurers sank almost to their knees. 

As Mr. Console was focusing his camera to take 
a view of the crater, the ground beneath him sud- 
denly opened, and he sank to his waist in the red- 
hot cinders. As his companion was some distance 
away, he had to effect his own rescue. Fortunately, 
the end of the rope that had been used in the 
descent was within a few feet of him; he managed 
to grasp it, and by its aid drew himself from his 
precarious and painful situation. 

Every moment of their stay at the bottom of the 
crater, rocks were + — 7 | from the wall and 
plunging down about them. Mr. Console, who had 
stayed near the foot of the cliff, had to keep dodging 
these dangerous missiles. One or two did strike 
and wound him. The suffocating heat and the 
noxious _— brought on a strange sickness that 
caused him to reel in his gait, and his heart to beat 
rapidly and pn mney A A terrible fit of coughin 
and choking seized Mr. Malladra, who had stayec 
too long near the fumarole, and 
reached the top again. 

Naturally, the ascent was far more difficult than 
the descent had been. Although they had spent 
only twenty minutes at the bottom of the crater, 
oe were so spent that they were several times 
on the point of fainting. 

Once, after Sox pee ndicular wall of 
twenty-five feet, Mr. Console thought that he had 
reached the limit of his endurance. Summoning 
all his strength and courage, however, he dragged 
himself on. Looking back a moment later, he saw 
a small avalanche sweep over the exact spot he 
had just left. When the two explorers were finally 
lifted over the edge of the cliff they were on the 
point of complete exhaustion. 


it lasted until he 
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A CANNY BRIDE. 


HE road from Liskeard to Looe, in Cornwall, 
T passes by St. Keyne. The waters of the well 

at this place possess a wonderful property, 
according to Thomas Fuller, who says, “whether 
husband or wife come first to drink thereof, they 
get the mastery thereby.” 


Mr. Sidney Heath, in his “Pilgrim Life in the 
Middle Ages,” says that Southey immortalized this 
fountain in his ballad, “The Well of St. Keyne”’: 


A well there was in the west countrie, 
And a clearer one never was seen, 

There is not a wife in the west countrie 
But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 


_The ballad goes on to relate that a traveler, 
sitting beside the well, met a countryman, with 
whom he had a long . 
chat about its tradi- 
tion. 


“You drank of the water, 
I warrant, betimes,’’ 
He to the countryman 


said; 
But the countrymansmiled 
as the stranger spoke, 
And sheepishly shook 
is head 


“I hastened as soon as 
the wedding was o’er 
And left my good wife 
in the porch; 
But faith! she had been 
quicker than I, 
For she took a boitle to 
church!’’ 





THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE 





THE ROBIN’S FOOD. 


| (Jim upon a time some one got the notion 


that the common American robin is a foe 

to the orchardist and berry-grower. The 
alleged discovery was promptly published broad- 
cast, and the fruit-grower loaded his shotgun and 
| went forth to slay the robin. 


| Since the robin redbreast is the commonest of 
our song-birds, extremely sociable in his habits 
| and unsuspecting in his disposition, he naturall 

| fell an easy victim. The fruit-grower felt himself 
| perfectly justified, for did not the bird destroy the 
| early cherries, pick the young oes from the 
trees and help himself to any number of quarts of 
| berries? He had been caught in the act again 
and again. 

The fruit-grower’s investigation into the food 
habits of the robin went no further than observin 
that he sometimes ate cherries. 1t never occurre¢ 
to the man with the shotgun to examine the con- 
tents of his victim’s stomach. If he had done so 
with a mind open to conviction, a surprise would 
have met him. The robin does eat ear 





| of insects he destroys. 
His diet consists chiefly of moths, butterflies, 
| caterpillars, earthworms, cutworms, and other 


| creatures that the farmer can very well spare. 
| The small fruit that the bird consumes is only 
| dessert after meat. 

| Ifthe robin plucks small apples from your trees, 
| -— it not be well to examine the apple before 


illing the bird? He may be doing you a great 


Vesuvius and enjoy the grand and terrible |. 





| under discussion. 





c fruit, but | the Russian and his w 
| the quantity is small in proportion to the number | like a S 


his | the East—from Maine.” 





service. Probably you will find that he has not 
eaten the young apple, after all, but has dropped 
it on the ground. A little further examination 
will show that it contained a larva of the destruc- 
tive codling-moth; the bird was not after the 
apple, but the larva. 
estling birds live wholly on insect food. The 
a pair of robins that had 
their nest on a = | From the time the 
oung were hatched unt they were ready to 
eave the nest the parents visited them on the 
average once every. fifteen- minutes, and brought 
visit from one to three insects. Cutworms 
-_ army-worms were the chief of the youngsters’ 


writer once watched 


et. 

Another brood, reared in an apple-tree near a 
lenge orchard, were fed almost exclusively upon 
codling-moths. 


Tbe LEGEND of che 23 
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AY after day, within her convent cell, 
Blind Sister Agnes told her rosary, 
Praying that in her lonely heart might dwell 
The inner vision of God’s purity. 





But, on one morn of May, beyond the wall 
They led her forth to taste the fragrant breeze, 
And list the hum of bees, the wild bird’s call, 
And gentle whisper of the clustering trees. 


Then, suddenly, a wave of longing brake 
The barriers of her patience. “Hear my plea, 
O God!” she cried with tears. ‘For Christ’s dear 
sake 
Open my darkened eyes and let me see!” 


Soft as the brushing of a heavenly wing 
Her eyelids felt the healing touch, and lo, 
Field, stream, and wood, and blue horizon’s ring 
Flashed radiant in the sunlight’s golden glow! 


Speechless with ecstasy, she spread her arms _ 
As if to gather to her throbbing breast, 

In one revealing moment, all the charms 
Of that new world of loveliness unguessed. } 





Then, sinking tenderly upon the ground, . | 
She laid her cheek upon the grasses fine, 
And kissed the rose’s scarlet lips, and bound | 
Her habit coarse with sprays of eglantine. 


But, on her bed that night when none was nigh, | 
With conscience-pain her sleepless eyes were 
wet; 
“Father, reclaim Thy gift,” she prayed, ‘lest I 
In Thy fair handiwork Thyself forget!” | 
| 


“Thou errest, daughter!” Mid the shadows dim 
There stood an angel in a glorious dress— 
“Nothing of beauty lives apart from Him 
Who is Himself all beauty’s perfectness. 


“Gem, flower, or farthest star, but thinly hides 
The Face that were, unveiled, too dazzling fair ; 
The secret of the Lord with love abides, 
And seeking eyes must find Him everywhere!” 


® © 


THE “BEN HINDS” STORY. 
7 natives of the little hamlet of Round | 


Pond, Maine, where every one is related to 

every one else, are very proud of their vil- 
lage and of one another. Small as it is, Round 
Pond, they tell you, has made a name for 
itself, even in the ends of the earth. Nothing 
pleases them more, on an August evening, than 
to gather a group of summer visitors, who listen 
appreciatively while some one tells again the “Ben 
Hinds” story. 


Some twenty years ago a daughter of the place 
was Visiting in Seattle, where she met and married 
a fur-trader from the island of St. Michael, off the 
coast of Alaska. They had few guests at his 
— home, but one day their “neighbor,” a Rus- 
sian from the island of St. Paul, six hundred miles 
southwest in the Bering Sea, came over to pay 
them a visit. Much impressed by the improve- 
ment a wife had made in his friend’s household, 
he determined to obtain a helpmeet for himself. 

Nothing but the best would suit him, however; 
he would not seek a native of his own country or 
a maid from San Francisco; he must take a year 
off and go to Round Pond, and to Round Pond he 
went. ith his advent began a joyous time for 
the girls of the village. For a year he waited on 
them diligently, and when his year Was passed he 
took one of them with him to St. Paul. 

Now it came about not long afterward that a 
New York newspaper man got orders from his 
physician to fe on a sea voyage. He crossed the 
continent and took passage on one of the vessels 
that go northward to collect furs. In the course 
of the journey, while he and the captain were 
talking polities, the eminent men of Maine came 
“T happen to be from Maine,”’ 
remarked the captain, not without pride. 

“IT never knew but one man from Maine,” said 
the other. ‘He came from a little bit of a place 
way down the coast. Its name was Round Pond.” | 

he captain gave an involuntary exclamation. 

“His name was Ben Hinds.” 

“Ben Hinds!” cried the’ captain, grasping the | 
other’s arm. ‘Why, I know Ben Hinds! 1 played 
with him when I was so high, and his brot ier | 
married my sister.” 

With this bond to unite them they became good 
friends, and when the vessel stopped for cargo at 
St. Michael, the captain and the newspaper man 
went together to have supper with the fur-trader. 
The conversation turned to Maine; but before the 
visitors had time to tell the-Round Pond incident, 
the trader’s wife declared, “‘I came from Maine.” 

“Is that so?” asked the journalist. ‘‘I’m sorry 
to say I never knew but one man from Maine. 
He came from a little place down the coast called 
Round Pond.” 

“Why, so did I!” cried the woman. 

‘His name was Ben Hinds.” 

“Ben Hinds! Why, I know Ben Hinds! I 
played with him when I was so high, and his sister 
married my brother!” 

In a day or two the vessel sailed on, and pres- 
ently anchored off St. Paul. The newspaper man 
and the captain went L to _-y the evening with 

fe. The wife did not look 
Slav, so the New York man said to 
“You are not a Russian?” 

“No,” she replied. 

“You're from the States?” he asked, and as she 
nodded, he took courage. “In fact, you’re from 








her, 


“How could you tell I came from Maine?” she 
asked, in wonder. 

“You're from a little place down along the coast,” 
he continued. “‘ You come from Round Pond.” 





| Gipsy how much he had got for the animal. 


| “He’s as sound as you or I. 


| 
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us a fair deal. They must be all there for eight 


“How on earth did you know that?” she ex- 
claimed. 

Again he took no notice. “And you 
Ben Hinds when you were so high, and 
married your sister.” 

“Well, no,” she said. “Not quite that. 


payed with 
is brother 


His 


*® © 
WAR OVER NOTHING. 


uncle married my aunt.” 

F we are to judge by the number of armed con- 
| flicts that have had their origin in the most 

trivial pretexts, the dogs of war are held upon 
the frailest of leashes. For instance, declares the 
London Globe, dilating upon this theme, when a 
certain Venetian ambassador was once asked by 
the Turkish grand vizier to ratify a treaty by 
swearing in the Moslem fashion upon his beard 
and the beard of the Prophet, he declined, because, 
as he said, ‘‘the Venetians wear no beards.” 


This remark somehow offended the Turk, who 
retorted angrily, “Nor do monkeys!” This un- 
timely bit of temper caused the Venetian to tear 
up the treaty and retire from the conference. The 
sequel was a war in which thirty thousand Chris- 
tians and four times as many Turks fell. 

But the Turks were not the — ones to use 
blows instead of arguments on the slightest provo- 
eation.. Some two hundred and fifty years ago 
an Emperor of China began a war on account of a 
smashed teapot. y 

The owner of it, a high dignitary of the court. 
considered this article a priceless treasure, an 
it accompanied the Feet man on all his jour- 
neys. It so happened that when he was travelin 
through the lawless provinces in the northwest 0: 
China some of his retinue were intercepted by a 
band of robbers, who found the teapot amon e 
luggage, and carelessly flung it to the ground and 
broke it. The matter was reported to the emperor, 
who was so indignant at his favorite’s loss that 
he sent out a punitive expedition, and a long war 
began, which resulted in the death of five hundred 
thousand men! 

Nine hundred years ago a party of soldiers from 
Modena stole a bucket, apparently in joke, from a 
— well in Bologna, and refused to restore it. 

ighting thereupon began between the soldiers 
of the rival cities, and a war was started that 
devastated a large part of Europe. 

a tiny sparks have kindled many other 
confiagrations. The war between Sweden and 
Poland, that began in 1654, arose through a 
fancied slight. e-King of Sweden discovered 
that in a despatch his name and title were followed 
by only two et ceteras, whereas the name of the 

ing of Poland had three ; a declaration of war 
was the result. 

More disastrous in its sequel was the small stone 
that a Huguenot child threw at the Duke of Guise, 
for it was the cause of the massacre of Vassy in 
1562 and of the thirty years’ war that followed. 

_ The borrowing of a tobacco pipe and its reten- 
tion caused civil war in the Pamirs and Afghan- 
istan, and the stealing of a Castilian lady’s lace 
petticoat by a Moor led to a long conflict in Spain. 

T 
in Russia, a gentleman observed a Gipsy 
and a Pole haggling over the sale of a horse. 

When the transaction was over, he asked the 
The 
Gipsy opened his hand and showed a ten-ruble 


® © 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


the annual fair that is held at a small town 


| note—worth about five dollars. 


“But isn’t that very cheap?” 

“No,” said the Gipsy; “the horse is lame.” 

The gentleman then sought out the Pole, to 
whom he said, “You have given ten rubles for a 
lame horse.” 

The Pole smiled knownely, and remarked, 

saw he was badly 
shod, and that was all.” 

The inquirer returned to the Giper 
what the Pole had said. Then, wit 
wink, the Gipsy whispered: 

“He’s as lame as a two-legged stool. I had him 
badly shod on purpose to make people believe that 
that was the cause of his limp.” 

When the Pole was told this, he seemed for a 
moment taken aback, and hung his head; then he 
heaved a sigh and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ah, well,” he said, “it’s all right; it was a bad 
ten-ruble note.” 


and reported 
1 a significant 


oa 


& 


ROSE-WATER ATHLETICS. 

T is possible that the riddle of the Polish tem- 
perament is humorously revealed in the follow- 
ing story, which was gleaned from Mr. Edmund 

Gosse’s recent volume of literary reminiscences 
entitled ‘“‘Two Visits to Denmark.” 

_A professor from the University of Cracow 
visited Cambridge. The late Prof. Henry Sidgwick 
showed the guest the youth of the place disporting 
itself on the cricket-field and in the boats. 

The Polish visitor made no comment, and was 
indeed so reserved that Professor Sidgwick felt 
obliged to say: o 4 

“You have nothing like this at the University of 
Cracow ?”” 

“At the University of Cracow,” the professor re- 
pa “we hygienate with the bal masqué’ (masked 
. four years old. She pronounced her words 

very distinctly, but frequently misused them. 
This was especially true, the Buffalo Commercial 


oe) 


SHE GOT THAT ONE RIGHT. 
MILY was a dear little old-fashioned baby, 


ra) 


| declares, in regard to the names of her meals, 


which she often confused. 


One day, when she had come to the break fast- 
table with the statement that she was hungry for 
supper, her mother became a little impatient. 

“Now, Emily,” she said, ‘‘this is ridiculous. You 
must learn the names of the meals and use them 
properly. When you have been asleep all night, 
get up and dress, and come down-stairs, what 
meal do you have ?” 

“Oatmeal, mama,” was the innocent reply. 


& 


& 


A LITERARY BETROTHAL. 
NSCRIPTIONS in complimentary copies of 
learned works do not always serve the graceful 
purpose to which one was dedicated by the 
celebrated Professor Wilson of Edinburgh. 


When the suitor for the hand of Professor Wil- 
son’s daughter had gained the young woman’s 
approbation, she of course referred him to her 
father. Having stated his case, the younger 
gentleman was asked to bid the young lady to 
come to her father. Her obedience was prompt. 

Professor Wilson had before him for review a 
ponderous volume, on the fly-leaf of which was 
~-7 inscribed, “With the author’s compliments.” 

He tore this fly-leaf out, pinned it to his daugh- 
ter’s dress, solemnly led her to the anxious lover 


—and went back to his work. 














THE SONG 
OF THE SNOW. 
By John Clair Minot. 


Do you know that the snow 
Has a song of its own ? 
When it flies from the skies 
A message it brings, 

And a song it sings 

In the tenderest tone. 


For the white and the light 
Little flakes of the snow — 

See them hie! See them fly! — 
Are fairies, each one, 

With a work to be done, 

As they flittingly go, 

And a song to be sung, 

Very softly and low. 


““We come from the skies of gray 
To cover the earth to- day; 
To make it more pure and fair ; 
To freshen it everywhere; 

To give it the rest it needs; 

To shelter the sleeping seeds ; 
To hearten the weary field 
For the bounty it shall yield; 
To give a beauty and grace 
To every open place; 

And to nourish in everything 

A welcome for joyful Spring.” 


— Ze 
By Stella C. Dysart. 
Wise Bella came with her mother to 
laughed at her fear of everything. 
She did not dare to play with the calves; she 
ponies ; she shuddered when she peeped through 
the cracks of the corral and saw the fierce- 
with their long horns. She was even afraid 
of the cowboys when they wore their riding- 

‘*Bella,’’ Cousin John said, ‘‘I don’t believe 
that there’s a living creature on the place that 

Bella was helping little John junior get his 
short legs astride a stick horse. Her eyes 
not afraid of Baby John,’’ and she gathered 
the little fellow up, horse and all, and hugged 

Bella and Baby John were loving compan- 
ions. Together they built a playhouse under 
for hours; but they always came back to the 
shelter of the walled back yard when cattle 
pathway. 

‘“*Where can Baby John be?’’ Bella heard 
be letting cattle out soon. I wonder if he 
crossed the yard ?’’ 

Baby John was not to be found in the house 
or yard. 

She had gone only a fourth of the way | 
across the open space between the house and | 
ing and hallooing told her that the cattle had 
been unpenned. She could have reached the 
she could realize this fact a panic of fear fell 
upon her. She became so weak she could | 


AT THE CATTLE-RANCH. 
visit the big cattle-ranch, Cousin John 
could not be coaxed to mount one of the cow- 
looking animals that pushed each other about 
clothes and spurs. 
you aren’t afraid of.’’ 
danced as she said, ‘‘Of course there is. I’m 
him. 
a cottonwood by the creek, where they played 
were to be driven to the corrals across their 
his mother ask one morning. ‘‘The boys will 
Anxiously she and Bella looked about, but 
‘*T’ll run down to the piayhouse, ’’ said Bella. 
the creek when a sudden bellowing and tramp- 
yard before the cattle overtook her, but before 
hardly move. Then, more than half-way | 
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along the path toward the creek, she caught | one fierce paw at the 
sight of the little figure of Baby John; he/earth close to their 
was. making his way toward the playhouse! ‘heads. Several others 

Without one thought of herself, Bella gave | leaped entirely over 
a little ery, and flew along the path. She | the strange bundle. 
could hear the herd coming, urged on by the! The herd could have 
cowboys, but she reached Baby John, and | been only a few min- 
caught him up in her arms. She turned utes in passing, but it 
quickly, intending to run back to the safety | seemed a long time to 
of the yard, but she saw that the cattle were | Bella before the trampling and bellowing gave 
almost upon them, and she faced round toward way to the sound of voices. Then Cousin 
the trees. But as Bella, with the weight of | John lifted her up in his arms. 
Baby John, stumbled toward them, the trees| Neither she nor Baby John were hurt in 
seemed hopelessly far away. Then, all at | the least, and they both rode up to the house 

on Cousin John’s pony, with Baby John’s 

mother leading it and Cousin John walking 
beside them to hold them on. Bella quite 
forgot to be afraid of the pony. When she 
remembered, she put out one hand to stroke 
its mane. 

**T don’t believe I’m going to be afraid any 
more,’’ she said. 

** You afraid !’’ Cousin John exclaimed. 
‘*Bella, you’re the bravest little girl I know !’’ 


Cee OS OD 


WHY THE 


SQUIRRELS MOVED. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


ETER Squirrel and his family had lived 
many years at The Oaks. He had gone 
there when he was young, because there 

were so many good things to eat, and he 
had never been far away from it since then. 
Four children still lived wifh their father and 
mother—Hazel and her three brothers, Bob, 
Rags and Skinny. 

Happy were the hours they spent together, 
chasing one another up and down the trunks 


PAGE 





|at hand, were all they could eat, just for the 
|taking. On pleasant days they could go out 
through the hole in the attic window and play 
in the sun, and on stormy days they could stay 
in and chase one another, round the chimney 
bow down the long floor and back; and at 
night no cold winds reached them in their 
| snug house and warm beds. 

Is it any wonder that the whole family 
| grew proud, and were no longer willing to do 
any work? 

But one sad day a terrible thing happened. 

The family had gone to bed. They were 
| awakened by a great noise, a sound of heavy 
feet stamping up the stairs, and loud voices. 

**Quick! Quick!’’ cried old Peter, and they 
had just time to dash out through the hole in 
the attic window and perch, trembling, on the 
edge of the roof, in the winter cold, when 
the door burst open and a giant strode across 
the room with a great light in his hand. He 
picked up their bungalow as easily as if it 
| had been a hand-bag; and then they heard 
him call out: 

‘*Here, come and see what those rascally 
squirrels have done! They have gnawed holes 
in my straw suit case, and dragged three or four 
of my neckties into it, for a nest, and have been 
living here like kings !’’ 

And then they heard a great pounding, so 
near that they all scurried away to the ridge- 
pole; and when it had stopped, and the light 
had gone away, and all was still again, they 











of the great trees. There were such good things | crept back, and found that the hole in the 
to eat! And the only hard work they had to | Window had been closed with a heavy board, 
do was to gather and store away the shagbarks and that there was no way to get back to their 


for the winter, and to collect feathers and soft 
grasses and tough leaves to line the home 
where they spent their winters, in the hollow 


people speak of as the ‘‘Grandfather Oak.’’ 
Those things meant going back and forth 
many times when they wished to play; but 


the warm grasses and feathers, and the nuts 
and acorns. 
The family had already put away a part of 


home to tell of a discovery he had made. In 
one of the attic windows of the great house he 
had found a hole, and by going through it he 
had come upon wonderful things. Hanging 
overhead was a great store of corn, and on the 
floor were baskets and bags of nuts—so many 
that the whole family could live on them for 
years, and not have to work at all. 

More wonderful still, there was in the attic 
the finest straw house that any one had ever 
seen—big enough for the whole family, and 
near by it he saw things much better for beds 
than leaves and feathers could ever ‘be. 

Rags said so much about his discovery that 
they all ran after him, to see. It was just as 





. 


once, she found herself on her face in the | 
dust, with her foot in a gopher-hole and with | he had said, and the younger members of the 
Baby John beneath her. | family were for moving in at once; but old 
Bella did not try toget up. Her first thought | Peter shook his head. 
was that if she could lie quite still on Baby | ‘‘The people might come back, and then we 
John, she might save him from the cruel hoofs | should be put out,’’ he said; but all the others 
and horns of the cattle. Her second thought | talked so fast and the children teased so hard 
was that they both might escape by seeming to | that at last he decided to move in. 
be only a lifeless bundle. She knew that the; ‘‘ We shall have a real bungalow,’ said 
cattle were curious, and that if one stopped, Hazel. 
many would crowd about them. She quickly| In the little straw house Rags and his 
drew up her top skirt and covered herself and | brothers cut two doors, one in the center and 
Baby John. She had only time to tuck her | the other at the end, and then they began to 
feet under her clothes and to whisper to Baby | move the bedding in. Hazel chose a blue bed 
John to be quiet, before the herd was upon | with yellow stripes, and Skinny a purple one 
them. Bella felt the leader sniff at her, but | with white dots, and Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel a 
others just behind seemed to crowd forward, | large soft red one. 
and with a sidewise leap to avoid stepping on| Then began a delightful time. No more 
them, he was gone. Another stopped and gave | need of carrying acorns or nuts, for here, close 





heart of the great tree that they had heard | 


old Peter Squirrel and his wife would not let | 
them be idle, for they were wise, and knew | 
that a time would come when they would need | 


its winter stores, when one day Rags came | 


| warm beds and the corn and nuts. 

| That wasa long, hard winter for the Squirrel 
|family. They had to go back to their old 
home in the Grandfather Oak and dig the snow 
and wet leaves out of the nest. Then they 
_ had to line it again, and all winter they had 
| to paw under the grass and leaves and snow 
in the woods, and gnaw frozen apples in the 
orchard, to get enough to eat. ‘They were 
ashamed to ask their cousins, the Rufus 
Squirrels, for even a single acorn, and were 
glad enough when spring came again. 

The next year they began early, and put the 
old nest in order, and laid in a great store of 
| good things, so that no one could turn them 
outdoors again. 


—— i ee 


THE JOLLY 
ROLLER-SKATE. 
By Edith Parker Thomson. 


“T’ve a jolly little mate,” 
Said the right roller-skate, 
“ But he finds it hard to keep pace 
with me, 
For if we run a race 
On a nice open space, 
Though I'm right ahead, he’s left 
behind, you see. 
“ But sometimes, in windy weather, 
We roll along together. 
Just give us one good start, then see 
us spin | 
| Oh, when the children’s feet 
| Go speeding down the street, 
|My merry mate and | are sure to 


| win. 
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in the east gable of the old house at tising a new cradle-song, as she slipped about 
home there was a knot-hole through the picking up insects. They are not believers in 
weather-boarding. The wrens nested in that | race suicide, these little brown birds, for they 
knot-hole every year, the same pair or their bring out from seven to eleven birdlings at a 
descendants. Next to the sunlight shining | sitting, and frequently rear three broods in a 
through the window-panes of the attic bed-| season. Ten or twelve days after the nest ‘ 
room, the industrious little birds were my | was completed madame did not appear, nor | } 
alarm-clock in the morning. Many times I | did I catch more than a fleeting glimpse of | 
tried, with boyish persistency, to enlarge that | her for fourteen days. 
hole so that I might spy on the nest; and one| I was reading in the armchair one afternoon, 
time mother’s best scissors disappeared down | when she came tearing out of the hole in the | 
the cavern between the weather-boarding and | greatest excitement. I thought at first that a 
the joists. | rat had gnawed into the nest and attacked the 
I never saw the nest, for the little builders | little mother, but soon learned from the tone 
cunningly hid it deep from sight, reared their | of her chatter that the event was more impor- 
numerous brood, and were happy until the} tant even than a rat. Monsieur came down 
young were ready to fly. At such times the | from his choir-loft to investigate. Madame 
family cat, a patriarchal old Maltese, elected | said a few words to him, and he popped into | 
himself the Danite of the wren tribe, and | the hole, took a look, and came tearing out, | 
destroyed every wrenling that lost its ore yelling at the top of his voice, ‘‘Glory be, it’s, 
and fell to earth. When the little ones were| true! There they are, nine of them! Just 
ready to fly, I divided my time between guard- | think of it, nine babies, all our own! My, 
ing them against the depredations of old | what a job to feed them all, and the cost of 


, T a foot from the little half-window | deal, just a little murmur, as if she were prac- | 














THIS ORIENTAL 





‘*Malt’’ and hoeing the weeds out of the cab- | 
bages. In strictest truth, the birds got by far | 
the greater share in the division. 
Coincidentally with my return to the old 
home not long ago, I acquired a fracture that 
kept me in bed two weeks and about the house 
two months. They put me to sleep in the old 
attic room. The once blackened rafters where | 
the ‘*mud-daubers’’ delighted to build were | 
now covered with an atrocious flowered wall- 
paper; the little half-window was covered with 
lace curtains. How I longed to rise and tear 
those lace curtains away and let the sunlight 
stream in over the checkered. counterpane as it | 
did when I was a boy! 


living so high!’’ 


And it was a task.. The pair began at once, 


for nine hungry mouths admit of no delay. 


They began scouring the orchards, gardens, | 


hedgerows, shade-trees, shrubbery, every place 
that would be likely to harbor an insect. The 
bill of fare of the baby house-wren is strictly 
insectivorous, and wrens are the most useful 
birds about the place. The little ones are, fed 
frequently, and observations made during the 


infancy of the brood under consideration re- | 


vealed some very interesting and important 


facts regarding their menu. I had ample oppor- | 


tunity to watch and tabulate the character of 


insect food the nestlings demanded, and at the | 
There was only one familiar thing left. The | same time keep a record of the number of times | 


first morning I was wakened by the sound of | the parents visited the nest. I found that the 


something apparently scratching on the roof. 
As I lay half-awake, and the noise continued, 
I thought dreamily that some cat was trying | 
to scale the roof, old Malt in the | 
perhaps. ‘Then I remembered the wrens. It 
was spring, and they were building. All day 

the busy little birds carried their nesting 

material, and with infinite patience insinuated | 
it into the diminutive knot-hole in the wall. 

When I was able to go out, Aunt Mary 
placed an armchair beneath the old locust- 
tree that grew beside the well, and I sat there 
from daylight until nightfall, watching the 
house-building of the wrens. Madame Wren 
was the more industrious of the pair, and also 
the more persistent. Frequently monsieur 
would become so filled with the spirit of the 
spring that he would be compelled to sit on 
the coaming and gurgle off a portion of it in a 
strain of liquid melody. Madame did not sing, 
but her cheerful chatter as she hurried about 
was filled with the love of home. 

I am at a loss to know what became of all 
the nest material that had been coilected by 
the birds during the years they had occupied 
thet hole. Of the work done this spring I 
male an estimate—a very conservative one, 
it :eems to me. The pair certainly carried a 
large basketful of twigs and poked them one at 
a time down that cavern. Their method of | 
getting the basement of their nest into the hole | 
furnished me with a great deal of amusement. | 
Their experience never seemed to teach them | 
a sense of proportion. Madame would fly up 
to the hole with a locust twig six inches long | 
in her mouth, perch on the rim, and endeavor 
to poke that stick through. It is a manifest 
impossibility to poke a six-inch stick crosswise | 
through a two-inch hole. But although they 
tried it hundreds of times, they never seemed 
to learn the fact. Madame would work and 
toil, drop the twig and carry it up again, push 
and shove from every angle, but the perverse 
thing would not go in. After repeated trials, 
she would work the twig through her Dill 
until she held it by one end, then push it an 
inch at a time into the hole, drop it, and perch 
on the rim, watching it as it fell; then she 
would dive down, and probably arrange it to 
her satisfaction, for soon she would pop out 
and hurry away for another. She never failed 
to place her burden, but the gentleman was | 
not so persistent. He would probably drop 
the twig after several ineffectual attempts to 
get it in, flirt his wings a few times in anger, 
and fly away with an air that said plainly, 
‘‘Oh, what’s the use?’’ 

The foundation properly laid, the nest proper 
was not difficult. The poultry-yard furnished | 
an abundance of soft feathers, admirable bed- 
ding for eggs and young birds. The little pair 
carried enough downy feathers to stuff a sofa- 
pillow. One day early in May Mrs. Wren 
inspected the habitation, called it good, perched 
in the hole, with her body half-outside, and | 
broke into a lilting song of exultation. The | 
pair settled down to housekeeping in earnest. 
Monsieur sat on the coaming, his chosen choir- 
loft, and sang from morning till night, and 
often practised under his breath long after the 
stars were out. Madame did not sing a great 


| 


mother bird, who was more industrious than 


| her mate, visited the nest with food on an 


average of twenty-five times an hour during 
| the hours of daylight. The father made fewer 
visits, due, I am convinced, to the fact that he 
probably ranged farther afield than his mate. 
I believe this from the fact that his offerings 


were generally of larger size than those of the 
| female. | 
Let us take the record for one day, May | 


25th. I began my vigil at half past seven; 


the parents were away at the time. The mother | 


soon came with a green caterpillar; the next 
two visits she brought flies; then she made 
several visits with insects that I was unable 
to classify. After that she brought a May-fly, 
then a Hessian fly, ‘then several May-flies, then 
several worms—she had evidently found a 
colony of cutworms, and was visiting the spot. 
Then a grasshopper came in, then a large 
miller that had stayed out too late. Several 


| winged flies, which I was unable to classify, 


came in turn; then more May-flies, a spider, 
another grasshopper, several saw-fly larve, a 
cutworm, a botfly, a small beetle, a- rose 
chafer. And so on through the day; at each 
visit her bill was laden with some noxious and 
injurious insect. 


Another day, when the young were nearly 


ready to leave the nest, I kept tally, and found 
that in four hours and twenty minutes the 


mother bird alone brought in twenty-three | 


tent caterpillars. There were many other 
kinds of insects, but I was only tabulating 
caterpillars. 

As the babies grew larger, the food became 


| chiefly beetles and the larger insects, grass- 


hoppers and crickets, although the smaller 


| ones were not ignored. 
Fortunately, the house-wren has never been 


considered detrimental, and as it is too small 
to tempt the destructive instincts of the small 
boy with a gun, it has escaped persecution. 


| Much may be done, however, to entice these 


industrious and highly beneficial birds about 
the place. They are so easily satisfied with 


| nesting sites that it would seem work well 


spent to provide for them places to build about 
the house and in the orchard. I have fre- 
quently supplied house - hunting pairs with 
homes by nailing empty tomato-tins on the 
fruit-trees or beneath the eaves of the build- 
ings. But if you wish to fill their hearts with 
joy, procure a small hollow log, cut off sections 


| of it some ten or twelve inches in length, nail 
|a board over top and bottom, bore a two-inch 
| auger-hole in the side, and nail these on the 


trees. A pair will soon discover one of these, 
and more than repay your kindness by glean- 
ing your orchards and gardens of destructive 
insects. If you wish to be especially accom- 
modating, place a. heap of dried sticks and a 
quantity of chicken feathers where the birds 
can get at them handily. 

If you enjoy watching the ways of birds, 


nothing will afford you so much amusement | 


and information as to sit beneath a near-by 
tree and watch the birds building; and after 
the young are hatched, it is a lesson in econom- 
ics to witness them feeding the ever-hungry 
little ones. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


RAJAH PEARL NECKLACE 


which is noted for the exceptional richness and beauty of 
its luster and color, is offered to our subscribers in return 
for a slight service rendered in introducing The Youth's 







Companion into new homes. 











DESCRIPTION. The Necklace 
is 15 inches in length and can be fur- 
nished in either a uniform or a graduated 
Necklace, with solid gold bead, whichever may be desired. The 
clasp, given only to Compan- quality of all these beads is exception- 
ion subscribers for one new || ~ ally fine. In some of the higher-priced 
— a stores, the Necklace is sold for more 
samt us efter Senate 30th. than $5.00. We call special attention 
See Premium Conditions, to the clasp, which is of solid gold ; also 
page 590, in The Compan- to the fact that the pearls are indestruc- 
+ ge np a ae tible. A fine Pearl Necklace, such as 
sale. It can only be obtained this, will make a chaste and dainty 
as explained above. article of jewelry that will harmonize 

with any gown and is always in vogue. 


How To Get It 


This beautiful Rajah Pearl 
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For MEN, WOMEN, 
BOYS and GIRLS 


The increasing demand for an Electric 
Flash-Light has led to the production 
of this latest invention, the 


Automatic Revolver 
FLASH-LIGHT 


What is it? This ingenious, useful, and at all times startlipg Flash-Light 
weighs but 4 ounces, is made of metal, and in shape and appearance re- 
sembles an Automatic Revolver. The “magazine” or handle has space for 
the battery, and the muzzle contains a brilliant tungsten lamp. The pulling 
of the trigger makes the necessary contact for lighting. A sliding device 
locks the trigger, and causes the light to show continuously until released. 
By reason of its compact size, only four inches long, the Flash-Light may be 
easily carried in the pocket or in a bag, ready for instant use. It so closely 
resembles a Revolver that a persistent tramp would instantly lose his cour- 
age. The Flash-Light is equally suitable for men, women, boys and girls. 














THE SPECIAL OFFER 


For 60 days, beginning January 30th and ending April 1st, this Automatic 
Revolver Flash-Light will be given to any Companion subscriber who 

sends us one new solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion. 
Sold for $1.50. We will also pay all parcel post charges to any post-office 
or rural delivery in the United States. Our Premium Conditions, given 
in The Companion of Oct. 24th, page 590, should be strictly observed. 
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Bent Bones 
Bring Foot Bondage 


yu can’t feel fine and fit if your foot 
bones are bent and bound by narrow, 
pointed shoes, as in this X-ray photo. 

Such shoes inevitably cause corns, bunions, 
callouses, ingrowing nails, flat-foot or other 
foot ills. 

Get your feet into Educators and feel the 
difference. Educators let bent feet bones 
— out with a sigh of relief. And they 
let children’s feet bones “grow as they should.” 

Nothing ugly about the Educator. It has 
foot comfort + a fine boot-maker’s look. 

Prices from $1.35 for Infants’ to $5.50 
for Men’s Specials. If your dealer doesn’t 
keep genuine Educators—with “ Educator” 
branded on the sole—write us for catalog and 
we'll see that you find a pair. 

We also make the famous All America 
and Signet Shoes for men, and Mayfair 


Shoes for women. 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 









“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


**Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


Misses’ 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers for the Whole Family. 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


New 
Companion 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


We offer eight high-grade styles, 
prepay all freight charges east 
of Colorado, warrant each Machine 
for ten years, and sell at a very 
low price. How this is accom- 
plished can best be told in our new 
illustrated booklet, which is free to 
every Companion subscriber. 

















To get this information, direct a 
post card to Perry Mason Company, 
publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, Boston, Mass., stating that 
you will be interested in learning 
further particulars concerning the 
New Companion Sewing Machine. 

Tens of thousands of these Sewing 
Machines are widely distributed 
allover our country. Its success is 
largely .due to the recommenda- 
tionsof purchasers. Ifa New Com- 
panion has not been sent into your 
town, ask for Introductory Price. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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QUEER SPORT IN CHINA. 


| 
| REIGN sportsmen in China always observe 
| with curious interest the manceuvers of native | 
| fishermen and hunters. When, for instance, the | 
| Celestials gather a harvest of mussels and winkles, 
they go about it in an extraordinary way. Inthe | 
| first place, the fishermen are dressed like hunters 
| —in fowling costume, consisting of a cowskin coat 
and stockings all in one piece, with the hair turned 
inside. 


The only openings in the garment, into which 
the wearers have worked their way feet foremost, 
are at the neck and the cuffs, which are securely 
tied before the men enter the water. The fisher- 
men wade in up to their necks. As soon as their 
feet come in contact with any of the shell-fish, 
which seem to lie in beds, the men loosen them as 
well as they can from the muddy bottom of the 
creek, and then bring up the catch in a grasp net. 

Another novel form of fishing is a common sight 
in China. Two small boats move parallel with 
each other, about thirty feet apart. A line about 
sixty feet long, to which small, unbaited hooks are 
attached about four inches apart, is fastened at 
each end to a stick, and these sticks are held by 
a man in each boat. As the boats move slowly | 
along, first one man and then the other gives his 
stick a jerk. As soon as the hooks strike any- 
thing, the line is gradually hauled in, and almost | 
invariably with success. It is said that fish are 
“struck” four times out of five, and many of the | 
specimens are from f a pound to two or more | 
pounds. China is the only country in the world | 
where. fish are caught with unbaited hooks. | 

An English sportsman tells of an incident he 
witnessed at the well-known Shaba, or lower bar- 
rier, of Nadoo Creek, in north China. A native | 
| shooter had his gin i with him—a most uncanny- | 
| —s weapon. t there might be no question | 
| as to its ~", ¥ it was placed upright alongside | 

the Briton. It exceeded his height by two feet | 
two inches, making the piece of ordnance over | 
eight feet in length. Englishmen sometimes com- | 
| plain of the bs ry of their own guns—six and a | 
half to seven and a half pounds. So it is astonish- 
| ing to behold a Chinese hunter carrying a twenty- 
four-pound n all day long. 

This particular native was accompanied by a 
small, odd-looking animal, which, the foreigner 
was assured, wasadog. Observation of the hunter 
and dog at work made a deep impression upon the | 











stranger. 
A hen Epeoenet poems to ~—- into a fur- 
| rowed field at feeding-time. The native took her 


bearings, crept up as closely as he safely could 

| put down his gun on a bit of higher ground, an 
kept it trained on the bird. Meantime the dog lay 
down across the barrel of the gun, thus serving as 
a sereen for his r. When the proper moment 
had arrived, the man fired, the bird was killed upon 
aE apm and the dog remained on the barrel 
until his master took up the gun to reload. 


* © | 


REAL DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


MONG the incidents of the Revolutionary War 
as it affected the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
writes Dr. C. E. Banks in “The History of Martha’s 
Vineyard,” none is more characteristic than the 
exploit of the three young girls of Holmes’s Hole, | 
who preferred to destroy the liberty pole from 
which their flag of freedom was hoisted rather 
than have it become a spar of one of the king’s 
ships. The story was handed down from the sires 





to sons and daughters, in the traditions of the | 
island; its first appearance in print was over a} & 


half-century ago. 


Some time in the year ’76 the British sloo) 
Unicorn put into Holmes’s Hole, on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, and having landed a detach- 
ment of marines, pressed into service a number of 
pilots. Upon this island a liberty tree had been 
erected, round which the citizens were wont to 
assemble, and pledge their fortunes and their 
| sacred honor to the cause of liberty. 
| Now his majesty’s ship was in want of a new 

sper, and as the only stick of timber on the island 
that would answer for the purpose was the liberty 
| tree, down it must come. he panic - stricken 
| citizens consented to sell it, and on the morrow it 
was to be delivered on board the Unicorn. But 
| there were numerous patriots who did not agree 
to the contract, and resolved to prevent its execu- 
tion. Three young girls, Parnell Manter, Maria 
Allen and Mary Hillman, who were not yet six- | 
teen years old, met together on that night round | 
| the sacred tree, and by means of augers pierced it 
| with numerous holes, which they filled with gun- | 
powder; Led then cautiously applied the match, | 
and the emblem of liberty was shattered in many | 
pieces. 
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HOW HUMMING-BIRDS BATHE. 


OT being acquainted with the bathing habits 

of humming-birds, says Katherine E. Dolbear 

in the Atlantic Monthly, I put out an abalone shell 

as the most artistic bathing-dish 1 could find; but 

never to my knowledge did she pay the least atten- 
tion to it. 


One morning, in the midst of a shower, however 
she crouched down on the.wet blade of a dogwood 
leaf, and her rapidly fluttering wings spattered the 
rain-drops in every direction. She went from leaf 

| to leaf until she had succeeded in getting her 
feathers very wet; then she perched on a twig, 
shook off the drops, and carefully preened her 
feathers. 

It is not improbable that, in the absence of rain, 
humming-birds use the dewdrops in early morning. 
In closer captivity, the bird bathed in a gladiolus 
blossom. ereafter a pitcher-plant is to be used. 
A humming-bird that was accustomed to drinkin 
sweetened water from a spoon one day foun 
water in the spoon, instead of sweets, whereupon 
she at once alighted on the edge and took a bath. 


® 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S FAITH. 


HE English dramatist, Alfred Sutro, visited | 

New York recently, and in speaking of the 
late George Meredith, with whom he was closely 
acquainted, said: 


One incident of George Meredith’s life has al- 
ways impressed me. He was about to undergo an 
operation, and had been told by his physician that 
the danger was considerable. He said nothing 
about it, however. The night before he was to go 
under the knife, he invited several of his dearest 
friends to dine with him. _It was one of the jolliest | 
little dinners of his life. The next day he was oper- 
ated upon, and he came Carouge it safely. After it 
was all over, he was asked if he were not afraid. 

“No,” he replied, “I have the greatest faith in 
the kindliness of Nature. I felt that, whatever 
aupeaee to this battered old cage of mine, that 
the little bird fluttering inside it would come to no 
| harm.” 





of war | § 





COMFORT FOR SORE HANDS 
AND ITCHING, ACHING FEET 
Cuticura soap, assisted by Cuticura ointment, is 
superior to all other skin soaps for preserving the 


hands, preventing redness, roughness and chapping, | 


and imparting in a single night that velvety softness 
and whiteness so much desired by women. 
whose occupations tend to injure the hands or who 


suffer from dry, fissured, itching, feverish palms, and | 
shapeless nails, with painful tinger-ends, Cuticura soap | 


and Cuticura ointment are wonderful. This pure, 


sweet and economical treatment is equally successful | 


for tired, itching, aching, irritated feet. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post- 
free. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 
STAMPS 4unused Cuba free. Enclose he. poste 

Stamp & Coin Co., 127 Madison Ave., 
Wire and Wireless and 


T E L E G R A P H Station en Taught. 


Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Catalog Free. 
Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Coughs and Bronchial Troubles Relieved. No opiates. 
Sample free. JoHN I. BRowN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


(pm0csINe A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Compani 
will be pleased to send to any one 








e. Scott 
ew York. 








108all diff., Transvaal ,Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 
Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
diftU.S. 25c¢.1000hingesBe. Agts. wtd.50%. ListPree.| buy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 











q ita Catal 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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T <HENDERSON’S SEEDS FREE 





To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden”’ (204 pages, 800 en- 
gravings devoted to vegetables and flowers), 
send us ten cents in stamps, naming this 
magazine, and we will send you free our famous 
50c Hend Collection of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, enclosed in coupon en- 
velope good for 25c, and will also send our new 
booklet, “‘ Garden Guide and Record,” a con- 

, comprehensive booklet of cultural 
directions and general g: information. 
























PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 


RANGER” BICYCLES 


“ 
\ Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
by pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
e Hubs; Punctur: Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 









sessed by no otherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES 3";."°x:: 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 

models from $12 up. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 

proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 

without acentin advance. DO NOT RUYa 


» K Al ‘ “4 
A) 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
price until you get our big new catalog and 


Mh \'\ af 


Lat 
NN if 
ar Wy 
Special prices anda marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aa// usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. y ay. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-50, CHICAGO 
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Pacific Coast Sales Agency : 


Australia; DUNEDIN, AUC 


Are Endorsed and Used by Hockey Experts 


There is no question about their supremacy. Their 
flint-hard runners of scientih 
ice, stand the heaviest strain and stay sharp longest. 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Write for new illustrated catalogue No. 3, containing 
official rules of leading Hockey Associations. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco. 
Btocks to be found at LONDON 
Avenue de la Grande Armee; BE. 

KLAND and WELLINGTON, New Z 


Makers of Winslow’s Famous Roller Skates 
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by Parcel Post 











PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 





anywhere in the United States 
for only one new subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion. 


the celebrated “Wear-Ever” Brand, 99 
per cent. pure, without jcints, seams, or 
soldered parts. 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids or 
foods, and is not liable to scorch foods. 


The Kettle we offer is very useful for 
stews, soups, boiling vegetables, and 
for a thousand and one other purposes 
which are familiar to the housekeeper. 


This Aluminum Kettle will be given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
sent us between January 30th and March 
30th. Price $1.35. Between these dates 
also we will deliver the Kettle free by 
parcel post anywhere in the United States. 


HIS Berlin Kettle, with cover, 3- 
quart size, is made of Aluminum, in 


It cannot rust or form 


THE OFFER 
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| blank. He gave the message to a uniformed at- 
| tendant, and went back to the dining-room. 

In a few minutes a page brought a telegram to 
| the manager, who read it hurriedly, while the pres- 
| ident finished telling their guest about a shooting 

trip in Maine. This is what the telegram said: 
The job is too big for a boozer. We can’t run our busi- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | ness by cocktail power. 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage | a } 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 








Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. THE VISION OF VULTURES. 
— may begin of ny time during the YMPARED with our human eyesight, the 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers vision of birds of prey is marvelous. The 


directly to this eaiee. Lid do _ — —— < bird student is often amazed at the immense dis- 
p= BR , od Be 4 Gicemete.” x tances at which hawks, eagles and vultures can 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | distinguish objects. It is a well-authenticated fact 
should 


be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | that vultures do not find their food by the sense 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pro- slain sonia Charles D: i i 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. of smell. Many years ago Charles Darwin experi- 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender's risk. It |‘mented with the carrion birds of South America, 

pA 3 to be stolen or to wear a hole through the | and found that so long as the food was concealed 

: from sight, no matter how putrid and ill-smelling 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b. =< 

‘us, the date after the address on your paper which it was, the birds failed to detect it. Other observ- 

shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. | ey; have reached the same conclusion. A friend 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your . " 
paper is Sent, Your name cannot be found on our | Of The Compunion writes: 


ooks unless this is done. I was detailed for service with some troops that 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to | were moving — the —— ee: 4 
PANY, evening we camped near a small stream on the 

PETne Youth's Companion, western slope of the hills east from San Diego. 

201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | During the night one of the wagon mules died. 


We took the body a short distance from camp and 
partly concealed it in a clump of willows. The 
next morning, after the column had resumed its 


















THE DOMESTIC INFIRMARY. mareh, 1 r @ bo the summit of the highest hill 
- Sta i ; some three miles from our camping-ground, an 
mee F HEN a family builds a new! went the country through a pair of powerful 


q house, they give much thought | pinoculars. ; 
to the planning of all that makes for ‘ As the glasses woven slong the pony ov Sy Ne 
euty snience ure, a mere speck in the distance, came in 1eir 
beauty, or for the convenience of field. He was sailing in great circles in the blue 
daily life, but they give no thought at | heavens, miles away, far beyond the ken of the 
.all to the certainty that some one of | unaided eye. Suddenly he ae in his flight, 
the family is going to be ill some day. turned sharply, and headed ot for our aban- 
Accordinal hen a mild case of doned camp-ground. I watched him until I was 
: ceordingly, when & ‘ convinced that he had discovered the dead mule. 
illness occurs, or a minor operation is necessary, Then | recollected that years ago I had read in 
the family physician glances at the totally inappro- one of Cops, Magne ef — se “ the 
iate men 4 adv ‘ 7 1abits of vultures, an egan to look for others. 
priate surroundings, and advises that the patient In a few minutes another appeared, a black speck 
be removed to a hospital. in the sky, speeding in the wake of the first; then 
Even if the fortunate people who can build | another and another came, from different points 
their own houses should all include in their plans | of the commenes; then more and more, all hurrying 
ly equipped sick-room, what can be | ward their loathsome feast. 
& properly equipy ‘ : While I watched the gathering vultures I made 
done by the vast majority who must make the | g little calculation. When the first vulture dis- 
best they can of a rented house, or even put up coveaes the carcass, = wae te oe 4 the 
4 x naked eye, and was but a speck through the binoc- 
with an apartment? The compas of the eta tlars. That is, adding the three miles I had ridden 
flat may well despair when she hears a description | fram camp to eighteen, the range of the binoculars, 
of the ideal sick-room in the ideal house. Where | the bird must have been nearly twenty-one miles 
is she to find the “spacious room with a southern po dn eg teh, ae es aan ocak 
exposure” when the only gleam of sun that visits | tyoy h the glasses. That the vulture depended 
her comes in by the kitchen and a corner of the | upon his vision alone is evident, as enough time 
dining-room? What shall she do about polished fa eo passed for any putrefactive changes to 
: . ; _ | taint the air. 
floors and hard-finishe d, tinted walls, if her a4 Another interesting thing was the promptness 
ticular flat is finished in soft wood and the walls | with which the other vultures took the hint when 
were papered three years ago? As for rounded | the first made his discovery. There was only one 
corners, how many apartment-house builders ever ante to begin with; in ten minutes there were 





even heard of them? | es 
She must find reassurance in the thought that | 
although all these things are desirable, they are PRESENCE OF MIND 


not indispensable. Most landlords will aliow a - 
reasonable amount of painting and papering. It a many a brilliant man before and since his 
is easy, when you move into a new place, to have time, Richard Brinsley Sheridan had a habit 
one room—preferably the largest and sunniest— | Of resting on his oars a bit too long when he 
finished with washable walls and white paint. The | thought himself tired. Then, finding himself short 
rest is largely a matter of eliminating unneces- of money, he would borrow. This habit increased 
sary furnishings—a wise rule for all bedrooms, not | With his years, and, moreover, his efforts to dis- 
only in sickness, but in health. Beware of dust- | Charge his obligations grew less and less. His 
traps. The room you sleep in is no place for a reputation at last was such that tradesmen de- 


multitude of small articles. The floor-covering | ™anded cash on delivery. 

should never be nailed down. Picture moldings, Benjamin Robert Haydon, who was himself woe- 

unwashable draperies, and old-fashioned wooden by Eth, Sf — cae with 

bedsteads are out of place. Thus, with a little | “4 butcher one day brought a leg of mutton to 

forethought you can arrange one room in your | Sheridan’s house. The eook took it, put it into 

house so that it may be made into a very satisfac- | the kettle, and went up-stairs for the money. As 
she stayed away some time, the man entered the 


tory infirmary at a few minutes’ notice. kitchen, took off the cover of the kettle, fished out 
the joint, and walked off with it. 
® But the laugh was not always on Sheridan. A 
cnedies whom ¥ had menage ape gouees for 
some time came plump upon him as he emerged 
WHAT ONE DRINK COST. from Pall Mall. There was no possibility of dod 


i ee “te tha | ing, but Sheridan did not lose his presene ind. 
¥ ew Tork City there is a man Ri Ih,” said he, “that’s a beautiful mare rnin, 
who once paid six thousand dol- | gy 1° 

lars for a cocktail. He did not “D’ye think so?” 

know it then, and he never will At pha alae Ae) gerd red. H 

know it unless he happens to read | toiq Sheridan he should see, and immediately urged 

this story. the mare to do her prettiest. But long before the 

A certain prosperous manufac- | animal’s best pace was reached, Sheridan had 
se a4 turing company needed a new —- again into Pall Mall, and was lost in the 
departmental manager. The salary was six thou- . et 

sand dollars a year. The officers of the company iets 


considered a great many candidates, and at last THE SPINSTERS OF ENGLAND 

decided to offer the position to a clever young man > aie ; F " va 

of unusual business ability. He seemed to be ILE old saying that no man liveth unto himself 
alone was once humorously illustrated by 


exactly the man for that particular place. The Tl mate @ 
president and general manager invited the young sence Sg ence i he great biologist declared, 
man to lunch with them at a down-town elub, | S4¥8 Our Dumb Animals, that the prestige of the 
ostensibly to talk over a less important business | British on land and sea depended on the maiden 
matter. They wanted to “look him over” just ladies of England. This was his reasoning: 
once more. se | my aipetnoed, cased, + nego od 
. , ' ‘ ° , ne eats. The cats destroyed the field-mice, so the 
The man met them at the appointed hour, and | pice could not destroy the bumblebees, and with. 
the president, anxious to make the occasion a | out the bees to carry pollen about, no clover could 
pleasant one, ordered an elaborate luncheon. | be grown. 
The waiter was a long time in bringing the first oeus ona een pad Gove, Spe Ginny west 
sourse. 1 » gue nar pe ates sh beef, ¢ erefore no English 
course, and the guest began to appear ill at e ase. yeomen to man the ships or fight on land and sea 
He seemed absent-minded and uninterested in | for the great nation on whose possessions the sun 
the conversation. He twisted about in his chair | never sets and whose drum-beat is heard round 


and tapped his fingers nervously upon the table. the world! 





Finally, he turned toward the president and said, = 9 

almost desperately, “Would you mind very much 

if I ordered a cocktail?’ Then he flushed a little, | ‘ an OCCASIONAL VISITOR. 

and offered a laughing apology for making the NOTABLE housekeeper of the past genera- 
request. tion, before the days of screens, had just an- 


The other men exchanged surprised and signifi- "0unced with decision that she never had any flies. 
cant glances, but they called the waiter andordered —_“‘But, Aunt Augusta,” faltered the timid visitor, 
the cocktail. When it came, the guest drank it re. — to me that I saw a few in the dining- 
© aTriy 4 r > 2 ae, a £ ‘00 ‘ : 

eagerly. In a few moments he had become an-| “Oh, those,” replied her aunt, with a majestic 
other man—the man of keen vision and quick | wave of the hand, “‘were the neighbors’ flies. They 
mind who could be so useful in their great busi- @é/ come in occasionally. But as I was saying, 

i ‘ eng ho a“ an 
ness. There was no more preoccupation in his we never have any of our own. 
manner, no shifting about in his chair. He was 


alert, eager, clear-headed. > <= 
But as the luncheon went on, neither the presi- HE AN ME. 
dent nor the manager mentioned the real object T GHOST D THE AT. 
of the interview. Each was thinking the matter E have all heard of the French schoolboy 
over seriously, and neither could be sure of the who, asked to translate into English the 


other’s secretly formed opinion. The situation | French of “To be or not to be,” evolved this: “To 
became awkward. Finally, the president excused | W@S Or not to am.” 

himself on the pretense of going into the library| Another schoolboy has equaled this translation, 
to speak to a friend who had just entered. But according to the London Chronicle, in recoverin 


: ; mG : or arivit’ fila ae 
after speaking to his friend, he went straight gin yy Ea twee ee 7 


to the desk and wrote a message on a telegraph | ghost, of course, is ready, but the meat is feeble.” 
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Your Spring Style Book is Ready 


Spring’s Styles are gathered. The season’s greatest bargains are ready. The 
great designers and merchandise experts have finished. And the wealth of new- 
ness and beauty, of interesting style and important saving, is now completed for 
you in your new ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Spring Style Book. 


And to you who read this—individually to you—we offer one ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book free. And in offering you this Money-Saving Style Book, we say to you: 


Examples of “NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Prices 


Each price quoted here is a lower price 
for a better article. Each price meansa 
saving to you and also it means a gain in 
quality to you—a gain in style, in beauty 
and service and a saving in price. 


es 6: s « eo 


Made-to-Measure Suits $10.95 to $35.00 


You, too, may just as well have the saving we 
offer. You, too, may as well have all the pleasure 
there is in better style, all the enjoyment there ts 
in clothes of greater becomingness. These delights 
may just as well be YOURS. 


So why let this pleasure and this saving be for 
thousands of other women and not for you? hy 
not write for your ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book today? 


Your “‘Money’s Worth” and 
How You Should Judge Values 


Price does not tell value. And neither does a picture. 

“A linen waist for a dollar’’—means nothing. It may, 
we suppose, be worth either 75 cents or $1.25, depending 
ou where you buy it. 


A “NATIONAL” Linen Waist fora dollar means some- 
thing. Because we honestly believe we sell as many 
waists as any two houses in America together. And so 
we can put more value, more real quality, and better 
material into every “NATIONAL” waist. 


Just soa ““NATIONAL”’ Dress isa better dress. It is bet- 
ter made—it is better fitting. Why,a “NATIONAL” Dress 
is actually draped on a model to insure its perfection. 


Not one garment leaves our hands without a strict 
examination by an expert. Our own chemist examines 
every material to prove its service value. We do not « 
believe any other house in the world does this. And it 
is so with every detail. 


And so we ask you why not buy your clothes at the 
“NATIONAL”? Why not get the most you can for your 
mouey? Why not take the first step now by writing 
for your free copy of the ““NATIONAL”’ Style Book? 
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National 
Cloak & 
Suit Co. 


1.98 “ 7.98 
4.98“ 9.98 
1.98 “ 9.98 
2.98 “ 14.98 


N 





y “NATIONAL” 





The “NATJONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our 
goods to any part of the United States. 
every ¥ T arment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee-Tag attached. This 
says that you may return any garment 
not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 














National Cloak & Suit Company 
219 West 24th Street New York City 
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already safe lead. 


‘*The Arena wins,’’ said one of the watch- 
‘*That’s your young nephew Jack, again, 
He’s been a wonderful mascot this | 


ers. 
Jeffries. 
week. ’” 


As he spoke, the finishing-gun cracked, and 
the victorious Arena came gracefully up to the | rudder-blade scraped along the ice at right 
dock. By the side of her helmsman sat the | angles to the course of the boat. The life-line | 
‘‘mascot,’? Jack Jeffries, with cheeks that | tautened, and Jeffries, holding his nephew in 
rivaled in color the crimson sweater encasing his 


sturdy little shoulders. 


DWARD Jeffries, one of the most expert 
of the Triangle Club’s ‘winter yachts- 
men, ’’ sat in the lounging-room, watching | latter’s sail fluttered and then hunglimp. She 
the race then in progress. 
winged craft were skimming swiftly over the | to the fatal plunge; but the Omega, close- 
frozen waters of the great Shelter Island Bay 
like gulls before the wind. One boat, flying a 
dark-blue pennant, was showing a good hun- 
dred yards between her glittering steel heels 
and the rest of the racers, and as she drew up 
to the point on which the club-house stood, 
she could be seen to add, foot by foot, to her | 


The light, white- 





| 
| 


Seeing his uncle at | 


the window, he waved his hand gleefully, and | 


cried out, ‘‘O uncle, please come down here! | the wind, swooped toward the edge of the floe. 


I want to ask you something !’’ | 


As Mr. Jeffries descended the stairs, we | wood and ice, and she was gone. 
heard a shout and some laughter and then a minutes all that remained in sight was a piece 
confusion of cries: ‘* Let go the sheet !’’ | 
your helm hard alee, Jack!’’ ‘‘Let down the | boom, which now and then reared up on end as 


sail; cut it, cut it!’’ 


“Pa 


Jeffries took the remaining stairs in a couple | 


of leaps, and ran out on the dock. 
was the Arena, with Jack on board, running | them as nothing in his thankfulness at having 
free, straight down the bay. 
needed no explanation; the owner of tle boat, | the boy’s muscles were strained and aching, 
elated with victory, had leaped ashore, leaving | he was little the worse for his fright. 


There 


The situation | 


the boy in the boat, and one of those sudden | 
‘puffs of wind to which this bay is subject had 
come from an entirely different point of the 


compass. 


It had luffed the sail right across, | 


swung the boat’s head round from the dock, and 


jammed the main-sheet in the tiller. 
little Jack could not free the rope. 


Poor 
The swift 


boat was adrift before the strong wind. 
‘*Keep her as straight as you can, Jack!’’ 

yelled Jeffries, and pushing his way through 

the crowd, he sprang into his own boat, the 


Omega. His friend 


Horton immediately 


joined him, and in less than two minutes the 
Omega was gliding out on the ice in hot 
pursuit ; but even in that time the fugitive had 


gone nearly half a mile from the dock. 
Jeffries, ’’ 
‘*We’ll catch the boy all right. 


** Don’t worry, 


| 


said Horton. 
There’s noth- | 


ing on the bay can beat the Omega, and the 


Arena is running tied 


only bring her up against those heavy puffs, in 


no harm can happen. ’’ 


If Jack could not bring her up, what then? 
With a shudder, Jeffries noticed the speed at | 
which they were running. 
over twenty-five miles an hour, and although 
a number of boats were running about with a 
couple of reefs tied down to meet the squally 
breeze, they took no notice of the Arena’s and | ta 
Omega’s full sails. The two boats probably 
seemed to them to be racing for fun, the boy 
single-handed against the crew. 

The bay stretched away a matter of twenty 


down. If Jack can 


| 


It must have been 





miles, covered by a frozen crust that varied 


from four to ten feet in thickness, according 


to 


the amount of packing it had received from the 
tide, which forced detached portions of the floe | 


under the edge. Along 


this ragged edge was | 


the turbulent Atlantic, churned into foam by 
the stiff breeze; its tremendous rollers ground 
and splintered the anchor ice and tossed it round 
for the incoming tide to sweep under the floe. 


And that would be the 


probable fate of the 


Arena and her young passenger, should she 


reach the edge and plunge over. 

Over the ice the two boats flew, past the far 
islands, leaving Sag Harbor behind on the port 
Foot by foot the Omega gained on the 


side. 


flying ‘‘tramp.’’ Jeffries could see his little | 
nephew clinging to the tiller with all his slight | 
strength, and aiding his would-be rescuers all | 


he could between the squalls. 


Horton gave a groan. 
she never ran before,’’ 


‘*She’s running as | 
he said. ‘*We shall | 


never do it in the world!’’ 


‘‘We must, man!’’ exclaimed Jeffries, sav- | There will be two million seven hundred and | 
‘*Here, take the helm!’’ | 


agely. 


He fastened one end of a stout life-line to | 
aring-bolt and the other end round his waist. | 
Then he crept forward to the runner-plank. | 


Six hundred yards away was the broken | % 
edge of the floe, now broad and black, as the | 
incoming waves rolled up the anchor ice; now | 
narrowing and white, as with an angry hiss | with bass and other fish, and will afford camp- | 
the waves fell back, and the insatiable maw of | in&-grounds for all who desire to take advan- | 


the undertow sucked ice, wreckage and weed 


into its embrace. And 
twenty feet away. 


the Arena was still 


‘*Horton,’’ said Jeffries, ‘‘I must jump for 
it. The boy is dead beat, and will faint directly 


his hands are off the tiller. 


Run her right up 


and take the wind out of the Arena’s sails. 


When I shout, jam the tiller hard down; don’t request : | 


look for me, and when you get round and 


away, haul me in.’’ 


Horton nodded silently. 


Two hundred yards from the roaring edge electricity and windmills. ’’ 


| except an occasional monosyllabie. 


|a bear story in addition to the blessing, which 


| the New York Sun. 
| in 1917, and will be the largest and most expen- 


| Butte, and the other end will extend toa 
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the Omega’s large sail overlapped and covered 
the Arena’s smaller spread of canvas. The 





still had sufficient headway on to carry her 


hauled, was sweeping up to her with the swift- 
ness of a bird. 

With splendid skill, Horton cut by the 
Arena’s stern to windward. Jeffries leaped 
from his position on the starboard runner-plank | 
straight at the numb, frightened boy in the 
other boat. As he felt his arms enclose the 
little figure, he uttered a shout of triumph, | 
and instantly Horton threw the tiller hard 
alee. 

The Omega shot up into the wind, and | 
Horton brought her to a stop almost instantly 
by swinging the tiller so that the broad metal | 


















OR a limited time, beginning January 
16th and ending March 15th, we will pay 
the Parcel Post charges on every Ten- 

Piece Aluminum Cooking Set ordered sent to 
any post-ofhice in the New England States. 
This Cooking Set comprises one of our most 
satisfactory and popular premiums. Our 
special 60-day free delivery Offer, therefore, 
should lead to a still wider demand. 









his arms, was dragged from the Arena’s cock- 
pit. , 
The Arena, again exposed to the force of 









There was a sudden crash and a grinding of 
In a few 








of the sail that overhung the edge, and the big 







the water swayed it against the ice. | 
Jeffries had received a few nasty bruises | 
from his tumble on the ice, but he counted 

























his nephew with him safe and sound. Although 
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AN ESPECIAL TREAT. 


EAR stories are a familiar, and often 
B prolix, form of literature. The New 

York Sun, however, prints one that is 
certainly not too verbose. Six stalwart pioneer 
brothers, it seems, were accustomed to hold a 
family reunion once a year. The brothers 
were usually taciturn to a degree, and aside 
from the blessing that the eldest brother pro- 
nounced before he and the others settled them- 
selves to the enjoyment of the feast that always 
followed the reunion, no word was spoken, 






‘“*At one of the reunions,’’ says the Sun, 
‘*something unusual occurred—one of the 
brothers told a bear story. While sitting round 
the fire, he pushed up his sleeve, exposing a| 
badly lacerated arm. The others gazed at it | 
respectful silence for a few moments. Their 
experience in the mountains told them that 
their brother had had a hand-to-hand fight 


THE “WEAR-EVER” BRAND 








E have selected this brand of Aluminum because of its superior 
durability and finish. The Set consists of 1 Double Boiler and 
Cover, 2-quart size; 1 Berlin Sauce Pan, with Cover, 3-quart size ; 
1 Lipped Sauce Pan, with Cover, 1-quart size; 1 Shallow Stew Pan, 










with a bear. One of them opened the ensuing . - - . . . : 

dialogue with: - ad 3-pint size; 2 Deep Pie Plates, each 10 inches in diameter. Made from 
an is thick sheet Aluminum, 99 per cent. pure, without joints, seams or 
‘* ‘Whar?’ soldered parts. Cannot rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit 








** *Over thar,’ jerking his thumb back over 
his shoulder in the direction of Beech Moun- 


in. 
‘‘After this bear story of six words, they 
sat in silence till it was time to go home. 
For months after that reunion they would 
remark to visiting neighbors that they had 
‘a powerful fine time at Eben’s reunion.’ 
‘*It was remarkable, because they had had 


acids or foods, and not liable to scorch foods. ‘The following from 
Good Housekeeping Magazine will interest the progressive housewife : 







‘*In the line of kitchen utensils, as there was years ago a 
passing from cast iron to tinware, which in turn has to a great 
extent been driven out by enameled ware, at the present 
time the enameled wares find a serious rival in aluminum 
ware, which, although expensive at the outset, is cheap in 
the long run in view of its quality and durability.”’ 


“Big <3” Offer 


Ten-Prece Aluminum 


Cooking Set 


THE CELEBRATED “ WEAR-EVER’” 


**Big 3’? Offer. The full Ten-Piece Cooking 
Set given only to Companion subscribers for 
three new subscriptions sent us between 
October 1, 1912, and October 1, 1913. Price 
of Set $5.00. For 60 days, beginning January 
16th and ending March 15th, we will pay the 
Parcel Post charges on every Ten-Piece Alu- 
minum Cooking Set ordered sent to any post- 
office in the New England States. 











was a powerful lot of talk for these silent men. ’’ 
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A GREAT MAN-MADE LAKE. | 
ANY of the reclamation projects of the 
government in the arid West have been 
completed. The greatest task yet unfin- 

ished is the Elephant Butte project in the 
lower Rio Grande valley in New Mexico, says | 
It will reach completion 












sive system of irrigation in the world. 


The dam is of rubble concrete, and the engi- | 
neers say that it will contain four hundred | 
thousand yards of material. One end of this 
great wall of concrete is anchored to Elephant 
eat 
Behind 

is great mass of concrete, placed in the 
channel of the Rio Grande, the largest artifi- 
cial body of water in the world will be formed. | 





mountain of rock across the river. 





BRAND 









sixty thousand acre feet of stored water— 

enough to submerge the entire State of Rhode | 
Island more than three feet. 

_ The government owns all the land surround- 

ing the great reservoir, and it has been set aside 

a bird-preserve. The lake will be the 

largest south of Great Salt Lake and west of 

the Rocky Mountains. _ It will have many bays 

and inlets, will be stocked by the government | 












tage of them. 
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THE GREAT POWERS. | 
T was a young lady desirous of getting a 
license to teach in the ‘‘common schools’’ 
who, in a nice, smooth hand, answered the 






| 





‘*Name the five great European powers. ’’ 

She did it, and did not any more than half- 
try, either: 

‘*Steam-power, water-power, horse-power, | 







PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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— i Toilet 
fe a Paper 


homes where q 


fresh, new, clean 
double sheet at a time, no more, no less. 
ton) is an ornament to any bat 


dealer will know what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS 





Sanitary 


For use in refined 


iy economy “and By Getting the Best Spices 


pm a are ap- 
ted and where 
care is taken to safeguard the health of the family. 


We emphasize the fact that Handifold is not made Chemists, Cooks and Chefs say 


from waste paper or any cheap material, but from 
2 paper stoc 
The Handifold package automaticall serves one —— IT TAKES —— 


Handifold}( = KNOCK SIN 


Out of Cinnamon and the 


Peas Out of Pepper 





he nickeled hook (free with pascey 3-package car- 

Next time simply ask for ‘  anditold’? and the 
. } ’ a eS RICES. 

Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 


88 Broad Street, Boston. a 














Moist 
Water-Color Set 


his box of Moist Water- 

Colors, in tubes, is de- 
signed especially for those 
who are not satisfied with 
anything less than a superior 
article. The Set is recom- 
mended by many artists. It 
contains 12 Colors imported 
from England, and 2 Brushes. 
The box is japanned, white 
inside and black outside, and 
has a hinged metal palette 
and cover, as illustrated. 
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We have but a limited supply. 
Former price $1.00. While our 
stock lasts, 65 cents, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, ceaauniel Mass. 
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Prof. ALLYN of Westfield certifies that SLADE’S Spices are “Absolutely Pure 
and Excellent,” being particularly rich in those oils which make spices valuable. 


ge seomr 


Refuse the doubtful—ask for SLADE’S. Most grocers can supply you. 


a D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 












Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 








POULTRY PAPER >: slat Se 


all you want to know about ane and man- 
ement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 

Four months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 









PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 
opines at the big Boston Show than any other Barred 


ocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock = but on We ship any distance. 
Guarantee safe delive orders now for future de- 
livery. Send * money rant (just x eippent is wanted. 
Get our oney-Making P. a Just 


great 
the help you who oh, we ... need to make it pa: 
PITTSFIELD PO 


ULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main 8t., Pittatield, Me 

















BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


| 
9] 





BENSDORP’S 


is the Economical Cocoa 


Sample on request 


TSS) De. STEPHEN L. BARTLETT £0. 
’ ay Importers, Boston 














%y ; SHAWMU r 


give double the wear 
where the wear comes. 


EVERY STYLE 
For YOUNG and OLD. 


AVOID ILLNESS— 
Buy Them Now. 


Watch your newspaper fe advt. and 
name of dealer; or per for our vt. and 
tell you where to buy Shawmut R: Y 


CONGRESS SHOE & RUBBER CO., BOSTON 7 
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DESCRIPTION 


HIS real French China Tea Set 

contains 15 pieces, each full size, 

of the celebrated Elite Ware, imported 

from Limoges, France. The Set is 
composed of the following pieces : 


6 TEA CUPS. Size 3% 
inches across. Graceful in shape, 
with beautiful rosebud festoon deco- 
ration and shadow effect. Cups 
are edged with gold and have two 
narrow gold bands. Handles are 
finished in the stippled gold effect. 


6 SAUCERS. Saucers each 
measure 5'% inches across, and are 
decorated in the rosebud pattern to 
match, and finished with. two fine 
gold bands. 


1 SUGAR BOWL. This 
piece is of a most exquisite Colonial 
shape, with a decoration of rosebud 
festooning and gold bands to match. 
The two handles of the Bowl, as 
well as the cover handle, are artistic- 
ally stippled in gold. 


1 CREAM PITCHER. A 
beautifully shaped piece of China, 
decorated in the rosebud and gold 

ttern to match the rest of the Set. 
n size, the Pitcher is proportionate 
to the other pieces of the Set. 


1 TEA POT. The Tea Pot 
is of a good, generous size, measur- 
ing 54 inches across. The rosebud 
decoration is very tastefully applied 
to match the other pieces, and the 
old bands and edgings add a rich 
Eich. The handles of the Tea Pot 
and cover are both stippled in gold. 
The spout of the Tea Pot is also 
gold-stippled, like the handle, and 
not stnped, as incorrectly shown in 
the illustration. 

Each piece of the Set is stamped with the 


French trade-mark of the manufacturer, a 
guarantee of reliability. 
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HIS dainty Tea Set of Real French China is imported especially for our sub- 
scribers. It is manufactured in one of the largest potteries in Limoges, France, a 
This Set is of the celebrated 
Elite Ware, deservedly popular for its light weight, thin, transparent body, and white, glossy fil 
finish. The decoration is exceptionally beautiful. It consists of a festooning of pink 
rosebuds and green foliage, combined with a beautiful shadow effect. Narrow gold bands 
and stippled gold handles add to the richness of the decoration. 
Set as you would place in a conspicuous position among your best china, a Set which 
you would use with considerable pride when particular friends came to call. Our liberal 
Offer places this beautiful Set easily within reach of any Companion subscriber. 


EACH SET IS CAREFULLY PACKED BY US TO INSURE SAFE DELIVERY AT ANY EXPRESS OFFICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


town from which much of our best china comes. 


Only 


New Subscriptions 





HOW TO GET IT. The 
Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion will present one 
of these exquisite French 
China Tea Sets, just as de- 
scribed in this announcement, 
to any Companion subscriber 
who sends us three new yearly 
subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion any time between 
October 1, 1912, and October 
1, 1913. See Subscription Con- 
ditions in The Companion of 
October 24, 1912, page 590. 
Price of Tea Set $5.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either 
case to be paid by the receiver. 
Shipping weight 10 lbs. 





This is just such a Tea 








PERRY MASON COMPANY ... The Youth’s Companion ... BOSTON, MASS. 
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